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South on Sixth Street, Grand Army Parade, Springfield 


Left, foreground, is the Sangamon County «courthouse, the State House 
of Abraham Lincoln's day. Ten thousand school children with flags 
saluted the veterans along the line of march. 
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Would You Drive 
Nails With a Brick ? 





The youngest child in school would think it silly as long as good ham- 

mers are available at reasonable prices. The thought of trying to 
do carpenter work without tools is preposterous. Being a teacher with- 
out necessary tools of the trade is equally absurd. 

The trained teacher of today has learned to utilize many important 
types of supplementary educational equipment to vivify her presenta- 
tion. She knows that devices for saving teaching time are being manu- 
factured at prices for today's budget. They are made for her, to de- 
velop the growing child, who speeds thru youth to adulthood. 


| YOU were a carpenter, would you try to drive nails with a brick? 


When your classroom day is long or your number of pupils large, it 
is best that you be physically and mentally alert. New teaching helps 
are making it possible for you to do much of your job during normal 
working hours. They help you to eliminate drudgery at home, in the 
evening hours, when you might well be free for recreation and commu- 
nity leadership. 

The child of 1933 may some day look back at his youth and see 
that the best known tools of teaching were not made available to him 
by his teacher, his school board and his community. He may learn that 
he was a twentieth century child in nineteenth century surroundings. You, 
as a teacher, will fight that possibility with all your strength. 

The teacher will ever be the great essential in teaching, but the 
teacher must have tools and equipment. You must become an advocate 
for the child and point out the necessity of material aids in his education. 
You can hold the line for youth in the quality of your work only if the 
best facilities are kept at hand. New textbooks, helpful modern equip- 
ment, adequate supplies must be forthcoming as always. Children are 
depending upon you. You must demand of your school board and your 
community the tools for maintaining childhood's opportunities. 
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is Mother Minerva, said to be one of five surviving Civil War nurses and the only one to attend the 


Illinois and its capital city, Springfield, had the great 
privilege of being host to the 66th annual National En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republic and allied 
organizations, September 1|8-23. For the first time since 
its organization in Springfield, the Grand Army met in the 
city where its Commander-in-Chief lived so many years; 
from which city he was called to his great destiny, and 
where his mortal remains rest under the monument erected 
to his memory in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 


The parade Wednesday, September 21, was an out- 


standing event to the visitors and the public. Through 
streets lined with cheering, flag waving thousands, the 
thin blue line of veterans, and their military and auxiliary 


escorts, passed. Over 10,000 school children of the city 
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The Parade at the Corner of Fifth and Capitol. 
House is seen in the background. 
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Grand Army National 


Encampment at Springfield 


The State 
—Herbert Georg Studio 
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Herbert : Geng Siatie 
Paying Tribute to Dr. Stephenson, Founder of the Grand Army. The woman in the front row, a little to the — of center, 


ncampment. 


and neighboring territory lined the parade route, while a 
crowd estimated at nearly 100,000 persons cheered the 
marching ranks. Over 800 of the 1200 veterans who at- 
tended the encampment marched the entire route, while 
their more aged or incapacitated comrades rode in cars. 

The average age of the surviving veterans of the Civil 
War is 89 years. Once numbering nearly half a million 
stalwarts in its ranks, the Grand Army now has fewer than 
13,000, and this number is passing at a rate of nearly 
twenty-five per cent yearly. 

Special tribute was paid to the founder of the Grand 
Army, Dr. B. F. Stephenson, a Springfield physician, to 
whose tomb at Petersburg a pilgrimage was made on the 


last day of the encampment. 
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By FLOYD T. GOODIER 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago Heights 


@ IN Illinois more than ninety-three 
per cent of the total public school 
revenues is derived from local taxation 
through the general property tax. In 
counties under township organization, 
except St. Clair and Cook, property, 
both real estate and personal, is as- 
sessed by township assessors elected 
by the voters of the several townships. 
In thirteen counties in Southern IIli- 
nois, and three in central Iili- 
nois, not under township organization, 
the county treasurers are ex-officio the 
assessors for the entire county with 
power to appoint deputy assessors as 
needed. In St. Clair County a board 
of five assessors is elected with over- 
lapping six year terms although in 
each township not lying wholly with- 
in one city there is a township assessor 
who is ex-officio a deputy assessor. 

The General Assembly in the Spring 
of 1932 revised the assessing machin- 
ery of Cook County. In that county, 
a county assessor is appointed by the 
Governor of the state and the president 
of the county board of whom the local 
township assessors are deputies. For 
revising assessments, the county now 
has a board of appeals consisting of 
the county assessor and twe members, 
one of whom is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and one by president of the coun- 
ty board. After 1934 the assessor and 
the board of appeals will be chosen by 
popular vote for four-year terms. 

In counties other than Cook, the 
machinery for revising and reviewing 
assessments varies somewhat. In each 
of the sixteen “county organization” 
counties, the three county commission- 
ers review the assessments. In St. 
Clair County a board of review of 
three members is elected with over- 
lapping six-year terms. In the eighty- 
four counties under township organi- 
zation the board of review consists of 
three persons—the chairman of the 
county board of supervisors and two 
other members appointed by the coun- 
ty judge. 

There is also a State Tax Commis- 
sion of five members, appointed by the 
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School Funds 


No system of taxation will ever reach perfection, yet 
this very taxing power constitutes the heart of the body 
politic, pumping blood into various arteries of govern- 
ment, and making it a living, throbbing, breathing thing. 
. + «+ Through it the theories of Utopian dreamers as to 
the relationship of men and their duties toward one an- 
other are made manifest in asylums and institutions that 
safeguard the weak, raise the fallen, give sight to the 
blind, heal the sick, and cure the diseased. Through it, 
the people secure what for ages they sought—liberty, 
equality, and justice.. Yet this power, so vital to the 
wealth of the state, is as little understood and as little ap- 
preciated as any governmental function, however small. 
What the people need to feel, to know, and to realize 
is the utility of taxation, and that as they are just and 
honest in their obligations to the state, so will their gov- 
ernment be strengthened and their living be made more 
secure.—Charles A. Plumley; Bulletin, National Tax As- 
sociation, June, 1925. 


Governor which has broad powers of 
supervision over the entire taxing ma- 
chinery of the state. This board has 
the definite function of assessing the 
railroad property and certain other 
corporation property of the state. 

Each school district should receive 
annually a sum equal to the product 
of the assessed valuation of the district 
multiplied by the school tax rate. 
However, in many districts recently 
schools have been greatly hampered 
for funds on account of the many taxes 
that are delinquent—that is, not paid 
when due. The assessed valuation is 
the sum of the real estate and personal 
property as fixed by the local assessor 
and passed upon by the reviewing 
boards plus such property in the dis- 
trict as is determined by the state tax 
commission. In placing a value upon 
the personal property, the assessor is 
expected to obtain from each individ- 
ual a declaration of his personal prop- 
erty—automobiles, jewelry, household 
goods, bonds, stock, etc. 

The school tax rate is computed by 
dividing the amount of school taxes to 
be raised in the district by the total 
assessed valuation of the district. The 
school directors or board of education 
of each district decide during the early 
summer of each year the amount of 
money the district will need the com- 





ing school year. This amount is stated 
in a tax levy which is reported to the 
township treasurer and by him to the 
county clerk. The county clerk com- 
pares this amount with the total as- 
sessed valuation of the district and if 
it is not more than the maximum per- 
mitted by law, he includes this amount 
in the total taxes to be collected in 
the township where the district is lo- 
cated. If the amount exceeds the 
maximum it is scaled down to that 
maximum. 

In a similar way, the county clerk 
works out the tax rates for the other 
taxing bodies—county, town, city, li- 
brary, playgrounds, etc. From the 
State Auditor he receives the amount 
of the state tax rate which has been 
determined by the Governor, Auditor, 
and State Treasurer. The sum of these 
various rates is the total tax rate for 
the given locality. The tax for each 
individual tax payer is found by multi- 
plying the value of his assessed valua- 
tion by the rate. 

In the sixteen “county organization” 
counties, the sheriff is responsible for 
the collection of taxes. In the other 
counties, the county treasurer is ex- 
officio tax collector. However, in 
counties of more than 100,000 people, 
local tax collectors also are elected by 
(Continued on page 87) 
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is Mother Minerva, said to be one of five surviving Civil 


Illinois and its capital city, Springfield, had the great 
privilege of being host to the 66th annual National En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republic and allied 
organizations, September 1|8-23. For the first time since 
its organization in Springfield, the Grand Army met in the 
city where its Commander-in-Chief lived so many years; 
from which city he was called to his great destiny, and 
where his mortal remains rest under the monument erected 
to his memory in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 

The parade Wednesday, September 21, was an out- 
standing event to the visitors and the public. Through 
streets lined with cheering, flag waving thousands, the 
thin blue line of veterans, and their military and auxiliary 


escorts, passed. Over 10,000 school children of the city 


War nurses and the only one to attend the Encampment. 


and neighboring territory lined the parade route, while a 
crowd estimated at nearly 100,000 persons cheered the 
marching ranks. Over 800 of the 1200 veterans who at- 
tended the encampment marched the entire route, while 
their more aged or incapacitated comrades rode in cars. 

The average age of the surviving veterans of the Civil 
War is 89 years. Once numbering nearly half a million 
stalwarts in its ranks, the Grand Army now has fewer than 
13,000, and this number is passing at a rate of nearly 
twenty-five per cent yearly. 

Special tribute was paid to the founder of the Grand 
Army, Dr. B. F. Stephenson, a Springfield physician, to 
whose tomb at Petersburg a pilgrimage was made on the 


last day of the encampment. 
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By FLOYD T. GOODIER 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago Heights 


@ IN Illinois more than ninety-three 
per cent of the total public school 
revenues is derived from local taxation 
through the general property tax. In 
counties under township organization, 
except St. Clair and Cook, property, 
both real estate and personal, is as- 
sessed by township assessors elected 
by the voters of the several townships. 
In thirteen counties in Southern IIli- 
nois, and three in central _Iili- 
nois, not under township organization, 
the county treasurers are ex-officio the 
assessors for the entire county with 
power to appoint deputy assessors as 
needed. In St. Clair County a board 
of five assessors is elected with over- 
lapping six year terms although in 
each township not lying wholly with- 
in one city there is a township assessor 
who is ex-officio a deputy assessor. 

The General Assembly in the Spring 
of 1932 revised the assessing machin- 
ery of Cook County. In that county, 
a county assessor is appointed by the 
Governor of the state and the president 
of the county board of whom the local 
township assessors are deputies. For 
revising assessments, the county now 
has a board of appeals consisting of 
the county assessor and twe members, 
one of whom is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and one by president of the coun- 
ty board. After 1934 the assessor and 
the board of appeals will be chosen by 
popular vote for four-year terms. 

In counties other than Cook, the 
machinery for revising and reviewing 
assessments varies somewhat. In each 
of the sixteen “county organization” 
counties, the three county commission- 
ers review the assessments. In St. 
Clair County a board of review of 
three members is elected with over- 
lapping six-year terms. In the eighty- 
four counties under township organi- 
zation the board of review consists of 
three persons—the chairman of the 
county board of supervisors and two 
other members appointed by the coun- 
ty judge. 

There is also a State Tax Commis- 
sion of five members, appointed by the 
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. » « » Through it the theories of Utopian dreamers as to 
the relationship of men and their duties toward one an- 
other are made manifest in asylums and institutions that 
safeguard the weak, raise the fallen, give sight to the 
blind, heal the sick, and cure the diseased. Through it, 
the people secure what for ages they sought—liberty, 
equality, and justice.. Yet this power, so vital to the 
wealth of the state, is as little understood and as little ap- 
preciated as any governmental function, however small. 
What the people need to feel, to know, and to realize 
is the utility of taxation, and that as they are just and 
honest in their obligations to the state, so will their gov- 
ernment be strengthened and their living be made more 
secure.—Charles A. Plumley; Bulletin, National Tax As- 
sociation, June, 1925. 


Governor which has broad powers of 
supervision over the entire taxing ma- 
chinery of the state. This board has 
the definite function of assessing the 
railroad property and certain other 
corporation property of the state. 

Each school district should receive 
annually a sum equal to the product 
of the assessed valuation of the district 
multiplied by the school tax rate. 
However, in many districts recently 
schools have been greatly hampered 
for funds on account of the many taxes 
that are delinquent—that is, not paid 
when due. The assessed valuation is 
the sum of the real estate and personal 
property as fixed by the local assessor 
and passed upon by the reviewing 
boards plus such property in the dis- 
trict as is determined by the state tax 
commission. In placing a value upon 
the personal property, the assessor is 
expected to obtain from each individ- 
ual a declaration of his personal prop- 
erty—automobiles, jewelry, household 
goods, bonds, stock, etc. 

The school tax rate is computed by 
dividing the amount of school taxes to 
be raised in the district by the total 
assessed valuation of the district. The 
school directors or board of education 
of each district decide during the early 
summer of each year the amount of 
money the district will need the com- 


ing school year. This amount is stated 
in a tax levy which is reported to the 
township treasurer and by him to the 
county clerk. The county clerk com- 
pares this amount with the total as- 
sessed valuation of the district and if 
it is not more than the maximum per- 
mitted by law, he includes this amount 
in the total taxes to be collected in 
the township where the district is lo- 
cated. If the amount exceeds the 
maximum it is scaled down to that 
maximum. 

In a similar way, the county clerk 
works out the tax rates for the other 
taxing bodies—county, town, city, li- 
brary, playgrounds, etc. From the 
State Auditor he receives the amount 
of the state tax rate which has been 
determined by the Governor, Auditor, 
and State Treasurer. The sum of these 
various rates is the total tax rate for 
the given locality. The tax for each 
individual tax payer is found by multi- 
plying the value of his assessed valua- 
tion by the rate. 

In the sixteen “county organization” 
counties, the sheriff is responsible for 
the collection of taxes. In the other 
counties, the county treasurer is ex- 
officio tax collector. However, in 
counties of more than 100,000 people, 
local tax collectors also are elected by 
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World Peace 


‘By JESSE H. NEWLON 


®@ HOW can the American school con- 

tribute most effectively to bringing 
about an era of peace and good will 
throughout the world? 

Realization of the ideals of peace 
can, as with all ideals, be safely en- 
trusted only to intelligent minds. The 
school should therefore seek to give 
youth understanding of the causes of 
war and of means for its prevention. 
Merely to inveigh against war and to 
contrast its bestialities with the beau- 
ties of peace will not suffice. The 
school must be more realistic. It is 
important to study the causes of the 
World War, for example, and to learn 
that, however much any single nation 
may have been to blame, no nation 
was entirely culpable and no nation 
wholly guiltless. But the school 
should teach also that every nation 
that fails to set up agencies for the 
peaceable settlement of international 
differences will be in part responsible 
for’ the next war and that such a ca- 
tastrophe is far from unlikely unless 
such agencies are set up. 

The spirit of nationalism that found 
expression in the World War is so 
steeped in prejudice, so saturated with 
uninformed emotions and selfish pas- 
sions, that a fair appraisal of interna- 
tional relations is almost impossible 
in many of the countries which en- 
gaged in that conflict. America, be- 
cause of its isolation, its traditional 
faith in education, and its remoteness 
from the immediate issues of the war, 
is more favorably situated to appraise 
these forces than any other nation en- 
gaged in the conflict; yet even here the 
task is complex and difficult. Our 
country’s geographical location and its 
early policy of no entangling alliances 
explain the belief held by many Amer- 
icans that we should remain aloof from 
international affairs even in a world 
transformed since the days of the 
Fathers. This tradition of isolation is 
today invoked by many well-meaning 


citizens to prevent us from co- 

operating effectively with other 

nations. Selfish and designing 

interests frequently appropriate 

the word “patriotism” and call un- 
patriotic those who advocate adher- 
ence to the League of Nations, or the 
World Court, or the conclusion of 
treaties which will bring about the re- 
duction of armaments. Powerful in- 
fluences would have us inculcate in 
young Americans a strong nationalistic 
spirit. The school, caught between con- 
tending forces, too often evades a real- 
istic study of international problems. 

We can now make the choice be- 
tween international co-operation and 
national disaster. This fact has been 
brought home acutely in these years 
of economic depression. No nation 
can longer live to itself. The United 
States Senate may not know it, but the 
period of our splendid isolation has 
long since passed. Science and the 
machine have produced a highly inte- 
grated world society. Disturbed con- 
ditions in distant parts of the world 
have an immediate effect on business 
in this country. Americans must be- 
come students of world affairs if they 
are to make wise decisions in regard 
to national policies. 

What intelligence do the American 
people bring to the consideration of 
the international problems of 1932? 
They bring a liberal and humanitar- 
ian spirit, the product of our own 
revolution, of our political history, 
and of our democratic aspirations. 
Americans believe fundamentally in 
democracy and in fair play; their im- 
pulses are generous; they have been 
quick to come to the assistance of 
peoples stricken by disaster. Without 
doubt the great majority of Americans 
believed that we were fighting in the 
Great War “to make the world safe 
for democracy.” But let us not forget 
the propaganda by which unthinking 
people were taught to believe that a 
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single nation was solely responsible 


for the war. Since the war, propa- 
ganda techniques have been most 
adroitly used to befuddle the mass of 
the people on international issues. 
Even today our courses of study and 
history textbooks reveal the virus of 
wartime hysteria, or, because of the 
pressure of nationalistic groups, offer a 
colorless and evasive presentation of 
international problems. Despite this 
fact, there has been marked improve- 
ment in history textbooks in recent 
years, but they still do not treat with 
sufficient clarity and courage the pow- 
erful and subtle social, economic and 
political forces that produce national 
animosities and the wars which result 
from them. 

I do not need to dwell here upon 
the devastation of the last war or the 
accruing international animosities that 
may continue to smoulder through 
many decades, constituting an ever- 
present threat to peace. We shudder 


to think of what another World War ~ 


would do to civilization, but we con- 
tinue to lavish vast sums upon arma- 
ments. Last year it was  pro- 
posed that our country expend 
six hundred millions of dollars in the 
construction of warships in the next 
ten years. Six hundred million dol- 
lars—more than six times as much as 
the endowment of any university in 
this land! Suppose these millions 
were used in some constructive activ- 
ity—the elimination of slums, let us 
say, or the endowment of institutions 
for the enlightenment of the peoples 
of all nations with reference to the 
causes and the outcomes of war, its 
futility and wastefulness. How much 
greater would be the benefit to society! 

The next generation of Americans 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Tobacco Taxes 


By L. R. GRIMM 
Springfield, Illinois 


® STOKING school chimneys by 
means of a “smoke tax” has become 
a reality in certain states. 

Ohio has a tax of lc upon 10 ciga- 
rettes or fractional package thereof, 
and also requires a cigarette dealer’s 
license fee. The total receipts there- 
from amounted to $4,308,286 for the 
year ending August 31, 1932, or about 
65e per capita of general population. 
By law the yield is used for aiding 
weak school districts to meet the min- 
imum equalization program. 

Alabama places a tax of 15% of 
the wholesale price upon cigars, ciga- 
rettes, and cheroots. In 1930 the yield 
was 48c per capita. Proceeds go to 
the state educational trust fund. 

Arkansas taxes cigarettes at $2.25 
per 1,000 and cigars at 10% of the 
retail price. In 1930 the yield was 
about 62c per capita. The income that 
is produced goes for common school 
equalization purposes. 

Tennessee has a tax of lc on each 5 
cigarettes, with the tax being 20% of 
retail price on those selling above lc 
each; on cigars, manufactured tobacco, 
and snuff, a tax of 10% of retail price. 
The 1930 yield was about 88c per cap- 
ita. The proceeds are for state edu- 
cational purposes. 

Texas also has a tax upon cigarettes 
and allots one half of the yield to the 
state school fund. 

Other states having special sales 
taxes on tobacco products are: 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, and Utah. In most of these 
states the yield is not specifically “ear- 
marked” for a special purpose but 
goes to the general revenue fund, from 
which appropriations for schools may 
come in part. 

If Illinois should adopt the Ohio 
law on cigarettes, together with the 
dealer’s license fee, we might expect 
the annual yield to run about $5,000,- 
000. If a minor tax on cigars and 
other forms of tobacco products was 
added, the total yield might easily be 
made to run to six or seven million 
dollars annually. 
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It is the custom to speak of taxation as an evil—some- 
thing which must be kept at a minimum. This has be- 


fogged the atmosphere. 


The tax dollar which returns to 


society a dollar's worth or more of benefit or service is 


not wasted. 


It is a wise investment, not an expense. 


Failure to raise, appropriate, and expend a tax dollar for 

a needful public purpose which will return more than its 

value is extravagant.—Page ||, 1924 Report of New 
York State Tax Commission. 


ls Tobacco Tax Defensible? 


The writer believes that a selective 
sales tax upon tobacco for school sup- 
port should be urged in view of the 
chaotic condition of our revenue sys- 
tem and in view of the financial strin- 
gency facing our schools. 

The main objection to a general re- 
tail tax’ does not hold in the case 
of a tax on tobacco because the con- 
sumer cannot regard tobaeco as an 
absolute necessity of life and can make 
the tax payment a voluntary matter. 

Arguments presented against the to- 
bacco tax can be met at least in part. 
The claim that it is “just another tax,” 
and that instead of levying more taxes 
the costs of government should be re- 
duced, has weight up to a certain limit. 
Certain governmental functions such 
as education should not be curtailed 
but should go on even though the eco- 
nomic depression is severe; additional 
taxes may be necessary to support the 
necessary functions of government in 
order to keep the homes of many of 
our common people from being con- 
fiscated by the general property taxes 
now being levied. 

It has been stated that the tobacco 
tax is a “tax on morals” and that the 
proceeds therefrom should not be for 
educational support. Now the State 
regulates by law the sale of tobacco 
products to minors of certain age; 
such is done as a health measure. If 
a tobacco tax were regarded as moral 
regulation, a better procedure would 
be to prohibit the use of tobacco. It 
cannot be argued that consumption 
taxes are for moral regulation; for 
example, this is not the case with gas- 





1See Iniuvom Teacuen, October, 1932, page 28. 


oline taxes or the duties imposed by 
the federal government. 

Nor can we feel that tobacco taxes 
for schools would cause teachers to 
advocate the use of more tobacco as 
a means of more adequate school sup- 
port! Such an implication, though 
heard only occasionally, is an insult 
to the character of the teaching per- 
sonnel. If such line of reasoning 
proved true, then teachers now would 
be advocating careers of crime for 
their pupils since laws now provide 
that the proceeds of fines collected by 
the state’s attorney become a part of 
the school fund when the sums collect- 
ed exceed the expenditures of the 
state’s attorney’s office. 

That a certain amount of tobacco 
might be “bootlegged” into Illinois 
from states having no tobacco tax can- 
not be denied but we must remember 
that more than one-fourth of the states 
now have tobacco tax laws and that 
it will soon be impossible to “bootleg” 
tobacco products subject to the sales 
tax from state to state. Moreover, 
imperfection in the administration of 
a law does not necessarily argue 
against the law; for example, the fact 
that some murderers escape does not 
justify the abolition of laws on mur- 
der. About three-fourths of the esti- 
mated possible revenue have been col- 
lected in states where tobacco laws 
have been thoroughly tried. Fifty per 
cent in efficiency and administration 
would be a high rating for a revenue 
law in Illinois since not even one per 
cent of our personal bank deposits is 
assessed although the law expects 
such assessment. 

That the tobacco tax does not seri- 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Auditor's Procedure in Disbursing 
the State Distributive Fund 


By H. AMBROSE PERRIN, 


Superintendent of Schools 
Joliet, Illinois 


@ THE organization, administration, 

and financing of public school edu- 
cation is primarily a matter of the in- 
dividual state.’ Illinois, through its 
constitution, recognizes her responsi- 
bility for maintaining public schools. 

The Free School Law of 1825," en 
acted seven years after the admission 
of the state to the Union, provided for 
a school system for the entire state. 
The pioneer plan of school support 
by rates, supplies, and fees was dis- 
carded. A general tax on property 
was authorized for local school sup- 
port, and provision was made for the 
distribution to schools of two dollars 
out of every hundred received in the 
treasury of the state, plus five-sixths 
of the interest arising from the school 
fund, to the counties of the state, in 
proportion to the number of white in- 
habitants in each county under twen- 
ty-one years of age. Thus, a Distribu- 
tive Fund and a method for its dis- 
bursement were provided. 

Since this early date in Illinois’ 
school legislation, changes have been 
made in the methods of providing the 
fund and for its disbursement. The 
present plan of providing the fund is 
that of legislative appropriation. 
Table I shows the appropriation 
amounts from 1873, the year of the 
first appropriation, to 1931. 


TABLE I 
Amount of Annual Appropriation to the 
State Distributive Fund 





Ph.D. 


1929 10,000,000.00 
1931 10,500,000.00 











Year Annual Appropriation* 

1873-1909 $ 1,000,000.00 

1911 2,000,000.00 

1913 3,000,000.00 

1915 4,000,000.00 

1917 4,000,000.00 

1919 6,000,000.00 

1921 8,000,000.00 

1923 8,000,000.00 

1925 8,000,000.00 

1927 8,000,000.00 

1928 8,000,000.00 
1National Government Aid will be treated in a forth- 

coming article. 


*Laws of the State of Illinois, 1825, pp. 121-125. 


*Session Laws of Illinois, 1909, p. 82; 
1911, p. 95; 1913, p. 100; 1915, p. 209; 
1917, p. 164; 1919, p. 162; 1921, p. 91; 
1923, p. 20; 1925, p. 23; 1927, p. 40; 
1927, p. 40; 1929, p. 25; 1931, p. 24. 

The method of distribution of the 
fund used since its enactment in 1927° 
provides: 

(a) $9.00 per pupil in average daily at- 

tendance 

(b) special equalization aid to needy 

districts, amount equal to $25.00 
multiplied by the number of pupils 
in average daily attendance, weighted 
to 18, if less, or amount equal to 
$850 multiplied by the number of 
teachers, if larger than one percent 
of the assessed valuation, or the 
difference between the larger amount 
and the proceeds of a one per cent 
educational tax to make a larger sum. 


The distribution of $9.00 per pupil 
in average daily attendance aimed to 
provide a state-wide equalization. The 
money was to be raised by a general 
tax on the taxable property of the en- 
tire state and was to be distributed on 
the basis of pupil attendance in all 
parts of the state. The special equali- 
zation aid aimed to provide for the 
needs of districts unable to raise $850 
per year by the levy of a one per cent 
educational tax on the assessed valua- 
tion of property in the district. The 
one per cent educational tax was re- 
quired to be levied before the district 
might claim special equalization aid in 
its budget. 

Examination of the foregoing pro- 
visions shows that support given to 
schools is based upon (1) general 
aid, and (2) special equalization aid. 
It is not the purpose of this article 
to present the merits of such a com- 
bined plan, rather it is to indicate the 
effects of the present provisions gov- 
erning the State Auditor’s disburse- 





*Basil Jones, Illinois Statutes, Annotated, 1929 Sup- 
plement, p. 1147. 


ment of the fund under the present 
law. 

In order to consider the workings 
of the Auditor’s methods of disburse- 
ment in as pure a situation as possible, 
the data for the distribution made in 
the spring of 1929 for the school year 
1927-1928 are used. The unsettled 
tax situation of recent years has in- 
troduced factors which prohibit a nor- 
mal consideration of the plan with 
data for those years.‘ 

The total amount of the Distribu- 
tive Fund used in the spring of 1929 
for the payment of the 1928 budget 
claims was $8,057,000.00. The annual 
appropriation was $8,000,000,° and the 
interest on the Permanent School Fund 
was $57,000.00. 


Original Deduction 


The disbursements made by the 
Auditor conformed to the several legal 
provisions of the 1927 law which ap- 
plied to payments made from the 
fund for 1928. An original deduc- 
tion from the undivided fund was 
made to pay equivalent taxes to cer- 
tain districts which included state 
property used by state institutions. 

The law provided that a sum equiv- 
alent to the amount which would be 
yielded by the local school tax should 
be paid upon state owned land, pro- 
vided, the land constituted at least 
one-eighth of the school district area, 
the district contained less than one 
thousand inhabitants, and children of 
families employed by the state and 
living on the state land attended the 
district school. The section of the law 
relating to this practice follows: 

When any State institution is located 
in a school district having fewer than one 
thousand inhabitants and the State owns 
one-eighth or more of the total land area 
of such district, and the pupils who are 
members of families employed in said 
institution attend the public school in 
said district, there shall be set aside by 


‘The remaining portion of this article is substantially 
Chap. VI of the "Aather’s Doctor’s Dissertation, The 
Administration of the State Distributive Fund in Illi- 
nois, Private Edition, og = The University 
of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, II. 

SSession Laws of Illinois, 1927, > a 

*Report of State Auditor, 1930, p. 152. 
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the Auditor annually and paid into the 
State Treasury the sum _ hereinafter 
named, and the Auditor shall draw his 
warrant upon the State Treasurer for the 
payment of said sum to the Board of 
Directors of said school district.’ 


In the 1928 budget, claims were 
made for such districts by five coun- 
ties: namely, Kane, Madison, Peoria, 
Fayette, and Union. The deduction for 
this purpose was $2,143.53.° 


Adjustment of Claims to Dis- 
tributive Fund 


After the foregoing deduction, the 
remaining amount’ of the Distributive 
Fund was apportioned to the 1928 
county claims. The law provided that 
the county school claims should be ad- 
justed to the fund available to pay 
them.” The total county claims in the 
1928 budget amounted to $9,037,195.- 
93." The available amount for dis- 
tribution, after deducting the $2,143.53 
allotted for payment of equivalent 
taxes on state lands within school dis- 
tricts, was $8,054,856.47. The adjust- 
ment ratio used by the Auditor was 
8913004 to 1.% This adjustment 
amounted to a total reduction of 
budget claims by slightly less than 
eleven per cent. 

The school law directed the Audi- 





7J. C. Cahill, Ilinois Statutes Revised, 1929, Chap. 
122, Sec, 335(d), p. 1146. 

®Biennial Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts, 
1930, p. 152. 

*Since this study was made, the Fifty-Eighth G 1 
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tor to pay to the State Treasurer a 
sum equal to one-tenth of a mill upon 
each dollar of full assessed valuation, 
and he was directed to credit it to the 
Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund.” The act provided for the ex- 
clusion of certain cities and districts 
not coming under its jurisdiction. Pro- 
vision was made for the collection and 
payment to the legally consituted spe- 
cial city and district pension funds 
of one-tenth of a mill on all assessed 
valuation within the city or district.” 
Exclusive of Chicago,” Peoria was the 
only district so organized when the 
1928 budget was paid.” The deduc- 
tions for the Pension Fund were made 
from the county allotments.” Exclu- 
sive of Peoria, they amounted to $458,- 
621.91, proportional in each county to 
the full assessed valuation.” 

The amount of the salary of each 
county superintendent of schools as 
fixed by a legal schedule, was deduc- 
ted from each remaining county allot- 
ment.” Those total salaries amounted 
to $327,900.00. 

The Auditor issued his warrant to 
the county superintendent for the bal- 
ance of the allotment for each county.” 
The total amount of the warrants 
issued for the 1928 budget was $7,258,- 
808.93," a reduction of $1,778,387.00 





133. C. Cahill, op. cit., Sec. 335(A), p. 1146. 

143. C. Cahill, op. cit., Sec. 335(a). p. 1146. 

15The Chicago school district operated under a special 
act providing for pensions in districts of 500,000 popu- 

tion or more. J. C. Cahill, Ilinois Statutes Revised, 





Assembly has provided for a second deduc- 
tion for payment of tuition for non-resident orphans 
living at an institution in a school district. J. C. 
Cahill, op. cit., Chap. 122. Sec. 335(d), p. 1146. 
Ibid, p. 1147. 

Report of Auditor of Public Accounts of Illinois, 
1930, p. 152. 
121 bid 


<5 PP d, Chap. 122, Sec. 189, par. 313 (4), 
p. q 

Report of Auditor of Public Accounts of Illinois, 
1930, p. 152. 

11 bid. 

18] bid. 

11 bid. 

Ibid. 

2] bid. 
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or 24.50 per cent from the amount of 
the total county claims. 


Effects of Deductions 


Table II shows the effects of the sev- 
eral deductions on the twelve selected 
counties. The total claims for these 
counties were $785,763.37. The de- 
duction due to the allotment adjust- 
ment was $85,412.15 or 10.87 per cent. 
The pension deduction amounted to 
$56,722.70, which was 8.10 per cent 
of the adjusted allotment. The super- 
intendents’ salaries caused a further 
deduction of $39,000, or 5.57 per cent 
of the adjusted allotment. The amount 
of the final warrant issued to the coun- 
ties was $604,628.52, a reduction of 
$181,134.85, or 23.05 per cent of the 
amount of the total claims. The 
amount of the final warrant was also 
a reduction of $95,722.70, or 13.67 
per. cent of the adjusted allotment. 

Some of the effects of the foregoing 
deductions on individual counties are 
revealed in Table II. The total claim 
of Marshall County, one of the wealth- 
iest counties, was reduced from $21,- 
292.38 to $13,586.41, a reduction of 
$7,706.97 or a percentage of 36.19. 
The two poorest counties of the twelve, 
Jefferson and Saline, had their claims 
reduced, respectively, from $72,288.25 
and $118,962.50 to $59,116.55 and 
$101,011.45, amounting to a percent- 
age reduction of 18.22 for the former 
and 15.09 for the latter. 

Although the percentage of claims 
paid for the representative counties as 
shown in Table II becomes greater 
as the wealth decreases, the actual 
amount of reduction is generally 





TABLE II 


Amount of Claim for Twelve Selected Counties, Amount and Percentage of Claim Allowed by State Auditor in Original Allot- 
ent, an 


ment, Deductions in Amount and Percen 
of Total Claim of the Fin 


for Pension and Salary of County Superinten 
Warrant Issued to County Superintendent, on the 1928 Budget. 


d Amount and Percentage 



































Amount of Deductions for Claims Allowed Warrant to 
Claim cae Supts. County 
Total Allowed = Pension Salary Superintendent 
Counties Claim* Claim X Per- Per- Percentage 
-8913004* Amount* centage | Amount* | centage Amount* of Claim 
Marshall............................/§ 21,292.38 |$ 18,977.91 | $ 2,691.50 14.18 $ 2,700 14.23 |$ 13,586.41 63.81 
lle nc Etat 33 , 767.60 4,992.34 14.78 3,2 9.48 25,575.26 67.51 
ae 85,972.85 11,394.87 13.25 3,600 4.19 70,977.98 73.58 
Witness 100 , 125.62 10,940.12 10.93 4,000 3.99 85,185.50 75.83 
Bureau.. 57,140.26 5,548.85 9.71 3,400 5.95 48.191.41 75.17 
Knox... 66 , 260.29 6, 246.27 9.43 3,400 5.13 56,614.02 76.15 
DeWitt. 27 , 949.32 2,543.85 9.10 2,700 9.66 22,705.47 72.41 
Effingham 28 , 436.83 1,829.04 6.43 3,000 10.55 23 ,607.79 73.99 
Fulton... 68 ,997.25 4,547.51 6.59 3,400 4.93 61,049.74 78.86 
Fayette.. 42,261.42 2,054.48 4.86 3,200 7.57 37,006.94 78.05 
Jefferson 72,288.25 64,430.55 2,114.00 3.28 3,200 4.97 59,116.55 81.78 
sii aden 118,962.50 | 106,031.32 1,819.87 1. 3,200 3.02 101,011.45 84.91 
0 Ee $785 ,763.37 |$700,351.22 | $56,722.70 8.10 | $39,000 5.57 |$604,628.52 76.95 

















*Data from records in Office of Auditor of Public Accounts, Springfield, Illinois: also, Biennial Report of Auditor of Public 


Accounts, 1930, p. 155. 
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TABLE III 
Amount of Claim for Counties in the Fourth Group, and Amount and Percentage 
of Claim Paid for 1928 

















Claim for Percentage 
County Special Equali-| Amount of o 

zation Aid* | Claim Paid** Claim Paid 
Fayette..............----.... | §@ 9,198.60 |§ 7,388.21 78.05 
till ee le 10,805.21 8,378.36 77.54 
EID ci caictli vice entientn dps cnacapulenniaah 4,583.55 3,499.54 76.35 
PES Fe Seer sere 1,273.62 900.58 70.71 
SE tincitidiniuieinicincipeicneinmnaiapaniiia 4,497 .88 3,472.36 77.20 
SEARS ER et Rents 35,270.58 29,204.04 82.80 
PES Sere ere ee 5,993.06 4,429 .47 73.91 
4,589.72 3,471.66 75.64 
12,512.37 9,881.02 78.97 
10,584.25 8,274.77 78.18 
1,736.47 1,259.29 72.52 
10,830.85 8,554.21 78.98 
5,572.84 4,306.13 17.27 
21,790.70 17,715.84 81.30 
18 , 436.56 14,880.15 80.71 
20 , 948.20 17,173.33 81.98 
13 , 860.20 10,884.42 78.53 
32,623.73 27,032.62 82.86 
29 ,048 .65 24,087.14 82.92 
18,702.52 15,294.92 81.78 
4,958.56 3,470.00 69.98 
7,947.45 6,276.90 78.98 
Franklin 64,476.86 55,321.15 85.80 
Saline. 51,083 .60 43 ,375.08 84.91 
Williamson......... 67,035.79 57,308.90 85.49 
ITI ciintnnediinetbaeeiameeiiaiineteamiaied $468 , 301.22 $385 , 583.49 82.34 














*Records, Office of State Superintendent, pened, Illinois. 


**Records, Office of State Auditor, Springfield, 


llinois. 





larger in the poorer counties. This 
is due to the larger claims of these 
counties. For example, Marshall 
County claimed but $21,292.38, as 
against, $118,962.50 for Saline County. 

A conception of the amount of un- 
paid claims for special equalization 
aid may be gained from Table III, 
which shows the amount of the claim 
of each county in the fourth and poor- 
est group, and the amount and the per 
cent of the claim paid for 1928. This 
is the group representing poorest abil- 
ity to support pupils in average daily 
attendance for the school year ending 
June, 1928. Of the $615,500.92 con- 
tained in the 1928 budget for special 
equalization aid, the sum of $468,- 
301.22, 76.08 per cent, was claimed 
by the counties of the fourth group. 
Only 82.34 per cent of the claim was 
paid, leaving 17.66 per cent unpaid. 

The large reduction of claims for 
special equalization aid which resulted 
to the counties in the fourth group, 
the counties which the law specially 
planned to aid, suggests the need of 
a form of distribution which will guar- 
antee full payment of the special aid 
claims. 


Suggested Change in Form 


of Distribution 


The budget for any district within 
the county is the total sum resulting 


from adding together the partial sum 
obtained by providing an original dis- 
tribution of nine dollars per weighted 
child in average daily attendance and 
the partial sum claimed for special 
equalization aid. The total sum for 
the several districts is the total claim 
of the county on the Distributive Fund. 

In the distribution of the state fund, 
the county is the unit. Deductions are 
made from the total adjusted allot- 
ment for each county, with the excep- 
tion of certain original deductions 
from the fund as heretofore enumer- 
ated. Thus, reductions for purposes 
other than the operation of schools af- 
fected both general and special equal- 
ization claims. The need, as expressed 
in terms of special equalization aid, 
was not guaranteed in the plan of pay- 
ment. The form of distribution used 
in Illinois should be so modified that 
all special equalization claims could 
be paid in full. 

The procedure of the State Auditor 
in making the 1928 budget distribution 
may be represented by the following 
formula: 


(1) X-A 


Z 
(2) be gt 0 Natbed 
X =Total Distributive Fund 
A =Original deduction for State Institu- 
tion Tax Equivalent 
Z=Total amount of county budgets 
y =Adjustment rate to county budgets 
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claim 
und per 


S =Amount of individual count 

B=Deduction for Pension 
county 

C=Deduction for Salary of County 
Superintendent per county 

W =Amount of warrant issued to county 


The effect of this formula was to 
reduce the county allotment for claims 
by the amounts deducted for Teachers’ 
Pensions and Salaries of County Su- 
perintendents. The amount of these 
deductions varied for the several coun- 
ties. As shown in Table II, the de- 
ductions for pensions range from 1.72 
per cent in Saline County to 14.18 per 
cent in Marshall County. Furthermore, 
the deductions for salaries of county 
superintendents range from 3.02 per 
cent in Saline County to 14.23 per cent 
in Marshall County. This method of 
making appropriations from the coun- 
ty allotments served to reduce the sum 
available for the true county budget 
claims. In the study of the 1928 
budget, it was shown that this practice 
reduced the payment of special equal- 
ization aid claims in per cents ranging 
from 16.51 to 21.95 for the fourth and 
poorest group of counties, as shown 
by Table III. 

In order to preserve the ability to 
pay special equalization claims in full, 
the following formula is proposed: 


(1) X-—(A+B+C+D) » 





N 

(2) A+D+Rn=W 

X =Total Distributive Fund 

A=Original deduction for Institution 
Tax Equivalent 

B = Original deduction for Pensions 

C=Original deduction for Salaries of 
County Superintendents 

D = Original deduction for special equal- 
ization aid 

N =Number of weighted pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance for state 

Re-Rate for distribution per weighted 
child in average daily attendance 

n= Number of weighted pupils in average 
daily attendance for individual 
county 

W =Amount of warrant issued to county 


The proposed formula would deduct 
institutional equivalent taxes, state 
pension contributions, and salaries of 
the county superintendents from the 
full amount of the Distributive Fund, 
and these items would be guaranteed 
full payment as in the past. Also, 
the special aid claims of counties 
would be paid in full. After the fore- 
going deductions were made, the re- 
maining amount of the Distributive 
Fund would be divided by the num- 
ber of weighted pupils in average 
daily attendance to determine the rate 
of the regular equalized distribution. . 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Storybook 
Land pve wp 


A Project for the 
Primary Grades 


By D. BESS ROWLEY 


Primary Teacher, 
Sycamore, Illinois 


® THE project has come to be a rec- 

ognized part of schoolroom proce- 
dure. Through participation in its ac- 
tivities, the children learn subject mat- 
ter more easily, develop attitudes 
which aid in problem solving, form 
right habits of work and gain skill in 
the use of tools and materials. 

To be of real value it should chal- 
lenge the best effort of the group. It 
should provide for individual differ- 
ences, creative thinking, initiative and 
the assuming of responsibility. 

The project, “Storybook Land” grew 
out of an intense interest in reading 
and stories. It is especially adapted 
to a first and second grade combina- 
tion, hence is equally suited to either 
grade. 

The standard stories were given to 
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We Made All the Properties Used in the Production of the Play 


this particular group at the regular 
story period. Special emphasis was 
laid upon the following stories for the 
purpose of correlation later on: 

Red Riding Hood. 

The Three Bears. 

The Three Billy Goats Gruff. 

The Gingerbread Boy. 

The Little Red Hen. 

Three Little Pigs. 

Little Bird with the Broken Wing. 

Old Woman and Her Pig. 

Chicken Little. 

Goats in the Turnip Field. 

The Three Trees. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden 
of Verses.” 

The children brought their own 
books which contained these stories. 
Pictures also were brought in and we 





Dramatization Was an Interesting Development of the Project 


began a regular collection of pictures 
illustrating many of the stories. 

The first week in October we formed 
our Library Club. This consisted of 
all children in the second grade who 
were taking and reading books from 
the city library. First grade children 
were admitted when their reading abil- 
ity permitted. Admission to the club 
was a splendid incentive to many of 
the first grade children. At the open- 
ing of the second semester of school in 
January all of the second grade and a 
very large majority of the first grade 
were enrolled in the club. A record 
of every book each child read during 
the year was posted on individual 
cards, which were taken home at the 
end of the school year. 

The special teachers used the pro- 
ject as a basis for some of their work. 
Under the direction of the art super- 
visor, we made a frieze consisting of 
free-hand cuttings representing such 
stories as Red Riding Hood, Three 
Billy Goats Gruff, Little Red Hen, 
Three Little Pigs, Chicken Little, Goats 
in th~ Turnip Field and Raggy Lug. 

The Gingerbread Boy was worked 
out in cut-paper poster form in divi- 
sions representing the various scenes. 
The Old Woman And Her Pig became 
the subject for a movie. Poems from 
Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of Verses” 
were illustrated with crayons as the 
medium. 

The climax of the year’s work came 
when we were asked to furnish a pro- 
gram for a faculty meeting. 

We decided upon a shadow play 


(Continued on page 95) 
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The Volume on Curriculum 


in the Chicago Survey . » » « A Review with Extracts 
from the Findings 


By H. C. STORM 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Batavia 


® ONE of the most remarkable school 

surveys ever made is not yet in 
print. The Chicago Survey, com- 
pleted last spring by Professor George 
D. Strayer and his staff of eminent 
educators, comprises ten typewritten 
volumes.’ Associated with Dr. Strayer 
in this survey were such men as Pro- 
fessor Frank Hart of the University 
of California, Professor N. L. Engel- 
hardt of Teachers’ College, Professor 
Fred Engelhardt of the University of 
Minnesota, and many others. The sur- 
vey staff showed the Chicago School 
Board how to get better janitor serv- 
ice with five hundred fewer janitors, 
how to save thousands of dollars in 
coal bills, how to build better build- 
ings with much less money and 
pointed the way to many other school 
economies. 


This Chicago survey is valuable to 
school executives and teachers every- 
where, because many of the improve- 
ments suggested for Chicago are 
needed in almost every school system 
in this country. One of the volumes, 
the one dealing with the curricula of 
the Chicago schools, should be of spe- 
cial interest to all progressive teach- 
ers. It deals with the curricula of 
Chicago, but the authors repeatedly 
point out that what they say of the 
curricula of Chicago is true also of 
the curricula of many other cities. 
Moreover, the authors find much in the 
Chicago curricula that other cities 
might well imitate. 


The committee which surveyed the 
Chicago curricula and which produced 
the remarkable volume on curriculum 
construction, consisted of Jesse H. 
Newlon, Director of the Lincoln 
School and Professor of Education at 
Teachers’ College, Professors Herbert 
B. Bruner, L. Thomas Hopkins, and 
Paul R. Hanna—all of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and Research Associate Lester 





1Since this article was written the of the 
Survey has been published in five y, 


hee 


Dix of the Lincoln School, Teachers’ 


College. 

The committee first points out the 
profound social changes that have 
taken place during recent years and 
how the curricula of our schools have 
failed to keep pace. School executives 
and school teachers generally have not 
been aware of the magnitude of these 
changes, which, the committee says, 
are comparable to those that took 
place when the Roman Empire fell 
before the barbarians. Every techni- 
cal advance has been followed by a 
corresponding social change. In the 
realm of economics many of us are 
still living in the age of superstition. 
“We live in the age of the automobile, 
the radio and the airplane, but we 
think in the age of the horse and 


buggy.” 

All teachers and curriculum build- 
ers everywhere should read the first 
chapter of this volume. The following 
is an extract: 


Schools must assume greater responsibili- 
ties. Schools of Chicago are not designed 
in curriculum, in method, in equipment nor 
in personne] to provide socially effective ed- 
ucation throughout life. 

Evenirg schools of varied types, extension 
classes, libraries, lyceums, and the like, 
have long been available for adults in this 
country, but it has been only in recent years 
that the social significance of adult educa- 
tion has begun to be fully appreciated. This 
problem, then, requires special emphasis. 
Agencies for adult education must be greatly 
extended. Opportunities for vocational re- 
education are very necessary. Opportunity 
for cultural improvement is equally impor- 
tant. But the greatest service which adult 
education can render is that of providing 
opportunities for the study of political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems, for it is unthink- 
able that we can find any adequate solution 
to these problems unless the mass of the 
people are constantly studying them and 
forming judgments in the light of the ascer- 
tainable facts. 

The concepts and the ideas necessary for 
an understanding of our society must be 
built gradually from childhood through 
youth and the years of adult life:-. Education 
must be regarded as a process of growth in 
social understanding. Only through the con- 
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sideration of domestic and world problems 
can come the social and intelligent outlook 
commensurate to the creation of a social 
order free from the suffering and injustices 
characteristic of conditions today. Moral 
problems, aesthetic problems, the problem 
of the more equitable distribution of wealth, 
problems of international relationships, of 
peace and war, problems pertaining to the 
relation of classes and races—all of the 
vital problems of contemporary life—must 
become subjects of study in the schools. 
Where practice in thinking in these social 
realms is postponed until adult life it rarely 
ever begins. The individual has by that 
time been conditioned not to think. We have 
proceeded too much on that basis in the 
past, with the result that the mass of people 
are woefully indifferent to their responsibili- 
ties, have little understanding of the forces 
that control their lives, are too pliable in 
the hands of those who would exploit them, 
and are incapable of discovering and follow- 
ing wise and socially constructive leadership. 

As we contemplate these problems it is 
obvious that a narrow curriculum constitutes 
a menace to the general welfare and to social 
stability. There are no more dangerous ele- 
ments in our society than those well-meaning 
though often selfish persons who would re- 
strict the curriculum of the schools to the 
three R’s, who cry out against the “fads and 
frills” and go so far as to include in the 
“fads and frills” such basic elements as edu- 
cation in art, in music, in health, and in 
social, political, and economic understanding. 
While the mastery of the tools of learning 
is essential to social living, it is nevertheless 
true that the three R’s by no means comprise 
all the fundamentals in education. The de- 
velopment of innate abilities and interests, 
of high standards of taste and appreciation, 
of social understanding, of wholesome social 
attitudes and habits, a 4 cultivation of a 
mind at once apreciative and critical of the 
society of which it is a part—these are fun- 
damentals of education. Those who would 
restrict the schools to a narrow curriculum 
are inviting nothing short of social disaster 


In Chapter Two the committee give 
their general objectives of education 
as follows: 


General Objectives of Education 

To aid each child 

1. To understand and practice desirable 
social relationships; 

2. To discover and develop his own desir- 
able individual aptitudes ; 

3. To cultivate the habit of critical think- 
ing; 

4. To appreciate and desire worthwhile 
activities ; 
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5. To gain command of common integrat- 
ing knowledges and skills; 

6. To develop a sound body and normal 
mental attitudes. 

Elementary education is not different from 
secondary in purpose or in the nature of the 
learning, different only in the materials. Cur- 
riculum should provide a wise variety of 
activities—telling and writing stories, writ- 
ing poetry, dramatization, painting, construc- 
tion, dancing, games and sports. 


Four Basic Principles 


1. The pupil should increasingly choose 
his own worthwhile purposes, activities and 
goods. 

2. Learning is never single: each opera- 
tion or experience includes not only the spe- 
cific subject or situation but also many cor- 
reMated elements. 

3. Subject matter is a means, not an end. 

4. The curriculum should be a series of 
guided experiences so related and so ar- 
ranged that what is learned in one experi- 
ence serves to enrich and make more valu- 
able the experiences that follow. 

Knowledge and skills should come as felt 
needs and not as ends in themselves. The 
teacher and pupil should build the curricu- 
lum jointly. Chicago furnishes a wonderful 
opportunity for the child to acquire first- 
hand experiences. “The most vital teaching 
materials to be had are found in the reality 
of the life of the city of Chicago.” Trans- 
portation of all kinds is there. Housing, 
food, clothing stores, amusements of all sorts, 
city government, communication—all are 
there and should be the source of curriculum 
material for the children of Chicago. Geog- 
raphy, history, penmanship, reading, arts and 
arithmetic are all to be taught but to be 
treated as means by which pupils may be 
brought to appreciate this complex and mul- 
tiform environment. 


Contrasts in Content and 
Method 


Some of the teachers are using this splen- 
did city environment by constructing, with 
the children, their own reading material, thus 
putting meaning into the reading, also satis- 
faction and interest. Other teachers are 
satisfied with dead, meaningless drill. 

On the whole the authors give much 
praise to the Chicago teachers. Much 
excellent work was found. The authors 
give examples of the wrong and right 
kinds of classes. The contrast in hand- 
ling the coal unit is especially good. 


Fundamental Subject Matter 


The two chief weaknesses in the use of 
curriculum materials are too much formal 
subject matter as found in textbooks and the 
use of the question and answer method. 
These weaknesses, be it remembered, are 
not confined to Chicago. 

The course of study published by the Chi- 
cago Board of Education suggests many 
splendid activities, but the teachers do not 
carry out these activities so much as they 
should. The survey staff gives lists of “activ- 
ities from the Chicago courses of study. 
The courses of study have treated these activ- 
ities too briefly and have not developed 
them sufficiently for the teachers to see the 
possibilities in them. é 
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The survey staff recommends a course of 
study centaining a greater wealth of sugges- 
tions for initiating and properly handling 
promising activities, with helpful bibliogra- 
phies, equipment and supplies, and a course 
“which records in great detail some type 
activities and lessons.” Such a course could 
be made by collecting the best present prac- 
tices in the Chicago schools. 

The authors give excerpts from some of 
the Chicago courses and compare these to 
excerpts from some courses outside of Chi- 
cago (Houston, Hawaii, Denver) to illustrate 
what they mean by “a greater wealth of sug- 
gestion.” The emphasis in the best courses 
is on activities. 


More Supplies, Books and 
Equipment Needed 

“If education is considered a process of 
redirecting children’s experiences toward 
more desirable ends,” then movable furni- 
ture, bulletin boards, benches, science equip- 
ment, reading tables, books and bookshelves, 
wire cages for animal pets, aquariums, easels, 
etc., are needed. Chicago schools need es- 
pecially more magazines and children’s books 
on the industrial, economic, political and 
social life of Chicago. 
Other Matters That Influence the 
Curriculum 

There should be enough flexibility in time 


schedules to allow for excursions and other 
worthwhile activities. 
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More freedom should be given to the ex- 
perimental curriculum schools already in 
existence in Chicago. These schools are 
splendid and their work should be - 
aged and extended. Each geographic divi- 
sion of the city should have one of these 
schools. 

The curriculum of the special schools 
(blind, deaf, crippled, etc.) is too traditional. 
These schools have not been properly 
adapted to the child. 

Every classroom teacher in Chicago should 
be engaged in “thinking through curriculum 
problems and revising her own practices.” 
“The chief criterion of the success of a cur- 
riculum program is the continued growth of 
the members of the school itself.” The prin- 
cipals should be the leaders in this very 
vital thing—“the reorganization of curricu- 
lum materials.” There should be a central 
curriculum group in the superintendent's 
office, but every supervisor, administrator and 
teacher should be enlisted. There is no 
better means for professional growth. 


Chapter Three deals with the sec- 
ondary school curriculum, Chapter 
Four with adult education, and Chap- 
ter Five with specific and detailed sug- 
gestions for curriculum making in 
Chicago. These chapters are filled 
with suggestions that should be read 
by every curriculum builder in Amer- 
ica and every teacher should be a cur- 
riculum builder. 








Educational Broadcasts Over WILL 


@ A NUMBER of educational courses 

are being presented over the air 
by the University of Illinois through 
its radio station, WILL. Presented 
direct from the classroom, some of 
them are highly suitable for supple- 
mentary use in high schools of the 
state. 

Professor Louise Dunbar’s lectures 
on “The History of the United States 
to 1828,” at 11 o’clock every Monday 
and Friday, offer fifty minutes of 
vivid historical data. 

Lessons in elementary French are 
being offered for one-half hour at 11 
o’clock Tuesday and Thursday morn- 
ings by Professor Paul E. Jacob, as- 
sisted by Mr. John Alexander. Pro- 
fessor Jacob’s lessons give listeners an 
opportunity to hear a native-speaking 
French instructor. 

Agriculture teachers will find that 
talks given by the College of Agricul- 
ture staff at noon daily except Sun- 
day contain up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion which is available from no other 
source. 

ductors of high-school and 
grade-school bands may hear num- 
bers which will be used in the band 


contests next spring played by the 
University concert band, directed by 
Professor A. A. Harding, at 5 o’clock 
every Monday afternoon. These con- 
certs last for one-half hour. 

Other educational programs broad- 
cast by WILL, which are of interest 
to teachers, but less suitable, because 
of the nature of the course, for sup- 
plementary classroom work, are: Pro- 
fessor M. T. McClure’s fifty-minute 
lectures at 10 o’clock Tuesdays and 
Thursdays on the “History of Ancient 
and Medieval Philosophy” and Pro- 
fessor B. F. Timmons’ half hour talks 
at 10 o’clock Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays on “Charities and Public 
Welfare.” 

WILL operates on a frequency of 
890 kilocycles from 10 a. m. to 12:15 
p. m., daily except Saturday and Sun- 
day; from 11 a. m. to 12:15 p. m. 
Saturday; from 5 to 6 p. m., daily 
except Saturday and Sunday; from 11 
p. m. to 12 midnight, Saturday; from 
12 midnight to 2 a. m., first Saturday 
night of each month, and on special 
occasions such as athletic contests and 
concerts. 
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The National and State 
Organizations of Deans of Women 


By O. LILLIAN BARTON 


President of the Illinois 
Association of Deans of Women 


@ DEANS of women constitute a dis- 

tinct group within the teaching pro- 
fession. The time has passed when the 
title needs to be put within quotation 
marks. The dean of women herself 
can no longer rightfully be regarded 
either as a mere disciplinary agent or 
as a social director. A trained dean 
of women is provided with a well-de- 
fined scientific technique. Her group 
forms an integral part of the educa- 
tional profession. 

Life is largely adaptation. The 
success of a life whether human or 
sub-human, whether plant or animal 
is largely measured by the success of 
the adaptation which has _ been 
achieved. It is human adaptation 
with which the dean of women is pre- 
eminently concerned. Mind itself as 
the function of the whole nervous sys- 
tem is concerned with the organization 
of behavior which is distinctly adap- 
tive. Herein lies the field of the dean 
of women. 

The trained dean of women is 
versed in the field of mental hygiene, 
and in the principles of human behav- 
ior. She knows the procedures of so- 
cial psychiatry. Some of the larger 
colleges and universities are fortunate 
in having on their staffs trained psy- 
chiatrists. Some are provided with 
personnel bureaus. In the main in our 
universities, colleges, teachers col- 
leges, and high schools the dean of 
women is without these scientific and 
technical resources. She herself must 
be familiar with the modern approach 
to the study of personality. She must 
know the techniques of guidance and 
the laws of human adaptation. 

The problem of adaptation is not 
limited to the adolescent period. It 
is particularly true in these days that 
the adult group is needing the power 
to make abrupt adaptations which cut 
deep into human experiences. The 
young people of today are suffering 
from this situation. Many are making 
brave and triumphant responses to the 





demands of the hour. Many, however, 
are being swept from their moorings. 
All need the stabilizing help of under- 
standing guidance. This has always 
been the case to a great extent and al- 
ways will be, but the exigencies of the 
immediate situation make it especially 
true. In consequence the dean of 
women is facing the solution of prob- 
lems which tax her resources and try 
her soul. 

The underlying principles of human 
life and human adaptation have 
formed the soil from which have 
sprung the National and State Asso- 
ciations of Deans of Women. The 
National Association numbering over 
eleven hundred members held its six- 
teenth annual meeting last February 
in Washington, D. C. The avowed 
purpose of the National Association is 
to strengthen the professional spirit of 
all deans of women, to formulate 
criteria for their professional training, 
to encourage critical study of the edu- 
cation of women to meet the needs of 
a changing world, to collect and dis- 
seminate information pertinent to the 
common problems of deans of women, 
to emphasize to the public and to 
governing boards of institutions which 
educate women the necessity of a com- 
petent woman in each institution as 
dean of women or dean of girls, to 
integrate the professional interests and 
ideals of all groups within its member- 
ship, and thus to constitute itself an 
educational force. 

The National Association of Deans 
of Women studies the problems be- 
longing to the position of dean of 
women, and disseminates information 
valuable to their solution. It investi- 
gates such skills and techniques as are 
of significance to the dean of women, 


The problem of adaptation is not limited to the adoles- 
cent period. It is particularly true in these days that the 
adult group is needing the power to make abrupt 
adaptations which cut deep into human experiences. 
The young people of today are suffering from this situa- 
tion. Many are making brave and triumphant responses 
to the demands of the hour. 
swept from their moorings. All need the stabilizing help 
of understanding guidance. 
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Many however are being 








and makes them available for her ap- 
propriation. It maintains National 
Headquarters and employs a Head- 
quarters Secretary. It publishes quar- 
terly bulletins, professional pamph- 
lets, monographs, and a Yearbook of 
indispensable value to a dean of 
women. It is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Education Association, and 
holds its annual conferences in con- 
nection with the meetings of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. Miss 
Flerence K. Root, Dean of Women, 
Cleveland College, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
now its president. Miss Gwladys W. 
Jones is Headquarters Secretary with 
offices in the N. E. A. Building at 
Washington, D. C. 

There are now thirty-four state. as- 
sociations of deans of women, all in- 
tegral parts of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Womer. The IIli- 
nois State Association originated in a 
meeting held on the “board walk” in 
Atlantic City, during the conference of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women held February 25-26, 1921. 
The first annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Association of Deans of Women 
was held at Northwestern University 
in April, 1921 with forty-eight in at- 
tendance. Miss Ruby Mason, Dean of 
Women at the University of Illinois, 
presided. At this meeting Miss Mary 
Ross Potter, then Dean of Women at 
Northwestern University, now of Mon- 
mouth College, was elected the first 
president of the organization. 

The present membership of the II- 
linois Association includes the deans 
of women in practically all the col- 
leges, universities, and teachers’ col- 
leges of the state, and many of the 
deans of girls in the high schools. Its 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Petition by Chicago Teachers 


®@ BE sure to read elsewhere in this issue the petition to 

the Governor from the teachers of Chicago, and the 
statement of reasons therefor. Evidently the teachers in 
the city are becoming doubtful of the implied promises by 
the bankers. The petition was signed by over 11,000 teach- 
ers. It was delivered to the Governor on October 13 by 
Bertha S. Armbruster, R. R. Smith, and Robert C. Moore. 
The bill for the protection and relief mentioned in the 
petition has been prepared by the Legislative Reference 
Bureau at the request of the Chicago Division of the I. S. 
T. A. It amends Sections 129, 161, and 18914 of the 
school law. The next move is up to the Governor, and 
the next to the General Assembly. 





How Much? © 


@ MANY of us have an earnest desire to know just how 

much the big banks in Cook county that are now re- 
fusing to purchase educational fund tax warrants have “in- 
vested” in the worthless stocks and bonds of the great 
Insull racket. 





Queer Patriotism 


@ HOW hath the mighty fallen! The idolized super-pa- 

triot and model American citizen, who was chairman of 
the Illinois Council of Defense fifteen years ago and to 
whom we humbler workers in the war looked for guidance 
and inspiration, is now a fugitive in foreign lands begging 
foreign governments to protect him from American justice. 





Comparison of Pensions 


@ Bills to nullify or abolish the state teachers’ pension 

and retirement fund have been introduced occasionally 
since the enactment of the law in 1915. The present ter- 
rific campaign for retrenchment may cause similar bills 
to appear next year. Here is one defensive argument to 
use against the business interests that oppose pensions be- 
cause they are paid partly by taxes: the great (?) 
public utility financier who is now taking a vacation in 
Europe, or parts unknown, has been granted a pension of 
$21,000 a year by: certain utility companies, which in 
turn really collect it from the public that must use their 
service. This pension is fifty times as great as the state 
guarantees to downstate teachers after 25 years of con- 
structive rather than destructive service. In other words 
the man who wrecked many banks and pauperized thou- 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
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sands of people draws from the public as much as fifty 
teachers who have given at least 25 years of their lives 
to the constructive and necessary but poorly paid service 
of teaching children. 





Not New but True 


© THE recent Survey of the Schools of Chicago says 
that “the revenue system should be revised,” and that 
“personal and corporation income taxes of the type al- 
ready in successful operation in a number of states would 
guarantee a proper contribution to the cost of public 
enterprises by all persons with taxpaying ability.” The 
report says also that the State of New York allocates $104,- 
000,000 of state money to local communities for the sup- 
port of schools, and that the city of New York received 
for 1932 $47,000,000, or one-third of its total school ex- 
penses from the state; but Chicago receives only about 
$3,000,000, or about $15,000,000 less than one-third of its 
total current expenses. “The inadequacy of the present 
Illinois plan for the financing of schools is apparent.” 
Of course these statements are not new. They have 
been stated, restated, and reiterated for years by David 
Felmley, W. B. Owen, Margaret Haley, W. A. Spence, 
O. L. Manchester, Elbert Waller, N. M. Mason, Lester 
R. Grimm, Bob Moore, and others. But we are glad they 
are made again and by the Survey. Possibly the public 
and even our own members may believe an authority from 


New York. 





Teaching Under Difficulties 
@ A PRINCIPAL wrote to the editor the other 
day and asked why we do not write more editorials on 
educational subjects and fewer on economic subjects. The 
answer is that so many complaints about finances and 
pleas for financial relief are now coming to our desk that 
we can think of little else. It seems that many teachers 
are compelled by their poverty and the impossibility of 
collecting their salaries to think about economic subjects. 
It is apparent that the big problem occupying the minds 
of many teachers now is financial rather than educational ; 
for instance, the teacher who wrote the “Jeremiad” which 
appears on the following page. That letter is typical of 
many coming to our desk recently except that the author 
preserves her sense of humor even in adversity. Many 
teachers recently have told us orally of their troubles, 
nearly all of which are financial. For instance one Chi- 
cago teacher told of borrowing money to purchase Mid- 
west securities that are now worthless. She had a little 
expense money on checking account in a bank that failed 
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and left her penniless. And now she cannot get pay 
for her work as teacher. 

Is it any wonder that teachers are thinking on financial 
subjects, and that their thoughts are reflected in their 
magazine? 

We beg leave to add that if the public wants their 
children to have effective instruction the public must see 
that the teachers are paid. No matter how earnest and 
conscientious a teacher may be, she cannot render ef- 
cient service while chased by bill collectors or perturbed 
by doubt, distrust, and fear. 





The Decatur Way 


@ THE Decatur schools are operated as a “unit system,” 

which means that the elementary grades and the high 
school are both administered by the same board and 
financed by one tax rate. The district has never levied 
up to the maximum referendum tax rate, and this fall 
was in such straitened financial circumstances that the 
board, seeing no hope of getting the people to vote an in- 
crease in taxes, discontinued the fourth year of the high- 
school course, turned about 400 seniors adrift, and an- 
nounced that the city district became a part of the Macon 
county non-high-school district. 

According to the Illinois Journal of Commerce, which is 
leading the Illinois campaign against high taxes, the peo- 
ple then woke up to the fact that the Decatur school board 
could levy just as much as it could before, although it was 
providing only three years of high school, and that the 
non-high-school district could levy an additional 50 cents 
on the $100 of assessed valuation on the same Decatur 
property. They, therefore, had an election called to vote 
on increasing the Decatur school tax rate 40 cents on the 
$100, and the proposal to increase carried by about 11 
to 1. Thereupon the Decatur local board announced the 
reinstatement of the full four-year high-school course, and 
the 400 seniors trooped back to school. 

The Journal of Commerce is authority for the state- 
ment that “thereby the taxpayers saved $170,000,” which 
is certainly a happy result of voting a 40 cent increase in 
taxes. The teachers rejoice because the Decatur high 
school has been preserved and because the city is saved 
the ignominy of being forced into the non-high district. 
Four hundred seniors and their parents are happy because 
the seniors are back in school. The people in general 
are happy and puzzled because they did the paradoxical 
thing of voting an increase in taxes to keep the school open 
and to keep from paying a greater increase without voting. 
All is well in Decatur. 





A Teacher's Jeremiad 
@ HERE is a letter received by the editor from a mem- 
ber of our Association teaching in a northern county 
of the state: 
dei , ILt., Oct. 4, 1932. 
My pear Mr. Moore: 

Is it any part of your editorial duty to give legal ad- 
vice to teachers, or to tell us where to get it gratis—this 
last being a weighty matter now? 

Listen to my Jeremiad: I am a very plain, homely, 
well-meaning, faithful, hardworking, et cetera, et cetera 
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When per capita costs for educating pupils at Reddick Commun- 
ity High School began to mount during the boom days of late mem- 
ory, a bus was employed for transporting pupils from outside the 
district. The desired effect of lowering per capita costs was ob- 
tained and the sphere of the school’s usefulness was enlarged. 

Here is the bus loaded for a trip. 





schoolmarm of seventeen years’ experience. (I began at 
the ripe age of eighteen—almost!) I have had, since 1919, 
staggering responsibilities: an invalid mother, a sister in 
hospital, permanently, and a sister who cares for mother 
—all to support. I don’t smoke. I don’t drink. I do 
swear on occasion, and my technique in the last-named 
accomplishment has greatly improved in this memorable 
1932. And that bring me to grips with the crux. 

While my guardian angel slept, I hought, in 1921 I 
think, a vacant lot for $650.00. Three years later, “they” 
—our friends, the taxing forces—pepped on every conceiv- 
able tax: water, lights, sidewalks, paving, air, the stars, 
sun, moon, rain, roadside grass, and dandelions. At times, 
i. e. at first, my special assessments were over $400.00 
annually. They have shrunk to less than $250.00. I am 
new down to less than the last third. But I have received 
only four cash salary payments in almost eighteen months. 
It has been so during the last three school years. 

The State does not pay me, yet the State penalizes me 
because I cannot pay her exorbitant tax rate. I have paid 
$194.00 of an assessment netting about $235.00. I bor- 
rowed this amount on my insurance policy, which is now 
seriously jeopardized. My vacant lot is being sold for 
taxes. If I am paid within six months, I can redeem it by 
paying into the State, which does not keep faith with me, 
more penalties. 

Why can’t the State, when she can no longer pay her 
servants, suspend such penalties? Why isn’t there a de- 
cent legal protection for state servants? I have lived 
carefully, decently. I have in every way kept her laws. 
I can not, unless I am paid, pay these assessments. And 
why will this State further burden me by taking for $60.00 
something into which I have paid almost $3,000? 

Can you tell me of anyone in any state department be- 
fore whom I can place this matter for my own protection? 

I know that my story is that of countless thousands. 
What can we do about it? 


Respectfully yours, 


Possibly comment may spoil the effect of this letter; 
but we cannot refrain from asking two or three questions 
suggested by it and related to teaching. First, will a teach- 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Elements in... 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Effective Teacher Education 


During the last ten years, several events have transpired 
which make imperative a deliberate study of the nature 
and scope of the curriculums provided in teacher-train- 
ing institutions. .... A careful study of the curriculums 
of these institutions shows clearly that they have fol- 
lowed three lines of development during the transition. 
Some teachers colleges have merely expanded the two- 
year professional curriculum into a four-year course. On 
the other hand, many teachers colleges have adopted 
the liberal arts college as their ideal and have developed 
curriculums which adhere closely to that model. A third 
group of teachers colleges has recognized that there are 
unique and challenging problems involved in the devel- 
opment of well-balanced curriculums which provide a 
broad general education, a reasonable understanding of 
the problems of contemporary life, special training in 
the fields to be taught, and adequate professional prep- 
aration —WILLIAM S. GRAY, Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 


By H. A. BROWN 


President of the Illinois State 
Normal University, 


Normal, Illinois 


@ IN the previous article in this series 
teacher-education as a factor in pro- 
moting a valid social economy was dis- 
cussed. The importance of the teacher- 
education curriculum, in which poli- 
cies and programs for the preparation 
of teachers are embodied, was empha- 
sized. It seems appropriate in this 
article to point out some of the de- 
sirable constituents of an effective 
teacher-education curriculum. 

The arguments and suggestions made 
in this article are purposely stated in 
somewhat arbitrary form. Space does 
not permit the presentation of support- 
ing data and so only conclusions are 
presented. They are intended to be 
tentative theses for further discussion 
and consideration. As tentative state- 
ments of provisional principles, to be 
later disproved or confirmed as expe- 
rience and data emerge, they must be 
expressed in these positive terms 
merely as a convenience of statement. 
They were prepared by the writer and 
several of his colleagues as tentative 
principles comprising a basis for cur- 
riculum improvement’. A great deal 
of data was accumulated which must 
necessarily be omitted here. This 
curriculum study extended over a pe- 
riod of two years and several hundred 
pages of data were assembled. Every 
conclusion is based upon some part of 
these data and is thus believed to be 
amply supported. 


Constituents of the Teacher- 


Education Curriculum 


The teacher-education curriculum, 
as conceived by the writer, consists of 
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sentences in this paper are in his own language. A 
committee composed of Dean Salisbury, and Professors 
Rose E. Parker, Agnes F. Rice, and Ruberta N. Smith 
also contributed greatly to this statement of principles. 


parallel elements all of which con- 
tribute to the integrated personality of 
the student and which all together give 
the student the general culture, the re- 
orientation of personality, the grasp 
of the subiect matter of chosen teach- 
ing fields and the degree of ability 
and skill in teaching which in combi- 
nation make the effective teacher. 
Some subjects which fall in a particu- 
lar field have wide margins which 
overlap other fields. An effective cur- 
riculum for the preparation of teach- 
ers is believed to consist of four 
major fields, which, with their objec- 
tives, are as follows: 

A. Education: planned to bring 
educational theory and practice into a 
functional unity and to serve as the 
integrating factor in the entire cur- 
riculum. Education deals not only 
with the theory and principles of teach- 
ing, modern schools and their pro- 
gram and organization and the phi- 
losophy of education, but it includes 
the organization and integration of 
subject matter for use in the school 
rooms of the public school system 
through a study of the actual curricu- 
lum materials of pupil education. The 
earlier work in education should aim 
particularly at an understanding of 
child nature and development, includ- 


ing children’s learning, and a sound 
theory of teaching. To this end stu- 
dents should have close and intimate 
contacts with children in the training 
school, through active participation in 
the group living going on in the class- 
rooms there and in the out-of-school 
life and activities of children. Later 
work may well emphasize the organi- 
zation and use of curriculum mate- 
rials as the assimilative or experi- 
ential material of pupil growth, de- 
velopment and learning. Such later 
work may place great stress on the 
technique of teaching, which must be 
acquired largely through actual expe- 
rience in teaching. Educational prac- 
tice must be based upon a modern 
dynamic type of psychology which re- 
spects the development of personality 
and conceives learning to be the con- 
tinuous and effective reorientation of 
personality in relation to civilized 
living. 

B. Cultural Background: encom- 
passing all essential elements of our 
modern life, designed for the general 
development of the individual and 
pointed toward his life as a member 
of society. Such a cultural back- 
ground should be designed primarily 
to foster an understanding of modern 
civilization in its dynamic and cultural 
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phases. The content of the courses in 
this field are thought of as the sub- 
ject matter of adult perspective in con- 
temporary civilization. 

C. Professional Scholarship: giv- 
ing special emphasis to the student's 
teaching subjects, chosen as prepara- 
tion for teaching in some unit of the 
school system and dealing with the 
background for the culture materials 
for pupil life with considerable mar- 
gins in the cultural background. Pro- 
fessional scholarship is conceived as 
the direct and explicit background for 
the culture materials of pupil educa- 
tion, taught on a high level appro- 
priate to college work. Courses in 
the teaching subjects should be ample 
and thorough and provide an ex- 
tended background of professional 
subject matter differentiated and 
adapted to the needs of teachers pre- 
paring for different types of positions 
in the public school system. 

D. Student Life and Orientation: 
providing for an introduction to col- 
lege life and education, laying the 
basis for final choice of a teaching 
field, and including recreation and 
health. This field, thus conceived, 
comprehends the subject matter of stu- 
dent life and orientation and consists 
of activities of various kinds. It 
stresses particularly the social and per- 
sonal life of students and the devel- 
opmental program in recreation and 
health, but it includes also orientation 
in education and in teaching. One of 
its chief functions is guidance. 

It seems importart now to discuss 
each of these four ccnstituents in more 
detail to show their nature and place 
in teacher-education. Their inevitable 
overlapping to some degree is clear. 


Nature of Work in Education 


The courses in education may well 
constitute an integrated sequence of 
work which includes psychology, the- 
ory and principles of teaching, class- 
room organization, mental and achieve- 
ment testing, curriculum materials, 
technique of teaching, philosophy of 
education, a study of modern schools 
and their program and organization 
and student teaching. Under this con- 
ception, in two-year curricula the se- 
quence of courses in education needs 
to begin in the first quarter of the 
freshman year and continue through 
the entire two years. In four-year cur- 
ricula a brief course in orientation in 
education and a course in orientation 
in teaching may be given in the fresh- 
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man year, at the end of which the stu- 
dent makes a final choice of the fields 
in which he will prepare himself as a 
teacher. A three-year integrated se- 
quence of work in education may then 
begin in the sophomore year and con- 
tinue through sophomore, junior and 
senior years, pointed toward specific 
preparation in the chosen teaching 
fields. 

In such a sequence of courses in 
education continuity of learning may 
be sought and brief courses with lit- 
tle or no integration avoided. Under 
this plan education is looked upon as 
a single comprehensive field of study 
containing many aspects rather than 
as a group of isolated, unarticulated 
individual courses. Provision may 
thus be made for consecutive study of 
education extending over several years 
in a continuous, unified sequence of 
work culminating in student teaching 
and evolving a sound philosophy of 
education. 

The courses in education are of such 
fundamental importance that their or- 
ganization and objectives need to be 
discussed in some detail. Such work 
should have the same purpose and fol- 
low the same general plan in all cur- 
ricula. The primary objective of 
teacher education is conceived to be a 
self-directing teacher who understands 
contemporary civilization and its dy- 
namic, changing character, who has 
an attitude of social responsibility in 
his individual life in society, who com- 
prehends the larger purposes and 
functions of education as a factor in 
a valid social economy, who appre- 
ciates the value of true learning as a 
factor in the development of person- 
ality and whose ability and skill in 
the technique of teaching are based up- 
on a sound philosophy of education 
and a clear conception of the theory 
and principles of teaching. 

Teacher-education curricula should 
be organized and administered in such 
a manner as to present an opportunity 
for the student to experience a grad- 
ual but unified growth, gaining a 
knowledge of contemporary civiliza- 
tion and ability to take his place as a 
teacher who shall be a worthy inter- 
preter of this civilization to children. 
All curricula may be built upon a 
common pattern which is made up of 
the four cores which have been de- 
scribed. Each core has sufficient in- 
dependence to constitute something of 
unity, but sufficient interdependence 
that, uniting, they give the student a 
rich educational experience which pre- 
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pares him alike for his life as an in- 
dividual and his career as a teacher. 

The materials of the courses in edu- 
cation may originate in the school 
rooms of the training school through 
the various contacts which students 
have in their participation in the ac- 
tivities going on there. They may be- 
come organized through classwork in 
college class rooms. It is believed that 
such an origin with the concurrent or- 
ganization is better than the usual log- 
ical systematization of materials with 
subject matter preordained and lec- 
tured-down to students or acquired by 
them from textbooks through a les- 
son learning procedure. College class 
work and the experience in the training 
school are unified through observation 
of schoolroom work of pupils in the 
training school, introductory partici- 
pation, preliminary teaching 
relatively early, and full-time all day 
teaching near the end of the period of 
preparation. This process may be 
continued until competency in teaching 
has been attained. A constant process 
of integrating the college class work 
and the experience in the training 
school is continued to the end of the 
student’s preparation. 

A corps of instructor-supervisors 
makes this integration an actuality. 
They teach the college class work in 
education, at the same time directing 
and working with the same students 
in their participation in the training 
school. Near the end of the curricu- 
lum, during the period of the most 
responsible student teaching, curricu- 
lum materials are studied in which an 
integration of materials derived from 
earlier independent courses in subject 
matter is effected. These earlier 
courses in subject matter furnish the 
background for curriculum materials. 
From these courses the actual culture 
materials of pupil education are de- 
rived, integrated and put into usable 
form for use in school rooms. The 
courses in education at all times deal 
with subject matter and its uses in 
pupil education and for that reason 
they draw continually upon the stu- 
dents’ growing understanding and in- 
sight gained in the courses in the cul- 
tural background and in the teaching 
subjects. 

The several cores in such a plan as 
is under discussion become integrated 
on a functional basis throughout the 
entire curriculum. There is an inte- 
gration of the subject matter of the 
various subjects with the theory and 
principles of teaching. Courses in 
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education do not deal with mere gen- 
eralizations about teaching; rather, 
they contain a substantial amount of 
subject matter to an increasing degree 
as the work progresses. They deal 
with its organization and use as an 
instrument of education in the lives 
of children. 

The materials which constitute the 
courses in education and their organi- 
zation for instructional purposes grow 
out of the expanding experience of the 
student working with his instructor- 
supervisor in his participation in the 
life of the school room in the training 
school. For this reason, observation 
of class room organization and pro- 
cedure is a predominant feature of the 
student’s work throughout his cur- 
riculum, particularly in the early part 
of his preparation. As insight, abil- 
ity, and understanding of materials 
and their use develop, observation is 
supplemented by preliminary teaching 
of individual children or small groups, 
as well as other more advanced forms 
of participation. Progressively larger 
and larger responsibilities in teaching 
are assumed until the period of full- 
time responsible teaching is reached. 
Provision is continually made for 
varying rates of growth, so that a stu- 
dent may at all times carry teaching 
responsibility commensurate with his 
developing powers. The period of 
student teaching may be longer or 
shorter depending upon the abilities 
of each individual student. Compe- 
tency in teaching and not any particu- 
lar amount of time to be spent should 
be the objective. 

By the plan of conducting the work 
in education through instructor-super- 
visors, a great deal of lost motion is 
eliminated and integration of the stu- 
dents’ work is secured. Such instruc- 
tor-supervisors need to be thoroughly 
prepared in education and psychology 
and they must also have a practical 
understanding of school work. Mere 
theorists will not prove satisfactory. 
They must be school-men and school- 
women of the best type to be found 
today with advanced preparation such 
as is now offered in our best university 
graduate schools. They must be 
themselves persons of outstanding per- 
sonality. 

The fact that the materials of the 
work in education and their organi- 
zation for instructional purposes, grow 
out of the expanding experience of the 
student teacher does not preclude the 
formulation of a general outline of 
the essential materials of the courses 
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in education. Any classroom life calls 
for intelligent direction to make school 
work effective and _ well-organized. 
This fact makes it possible to arrange 
the materials of the course in educa- 
tion in a significant sequence. Any 
given phase of educational theory, his- 
tory, psychology, or measurement is 
likely to have its beginning in the 
early experience of the student teach- 
er, as a freshman in two-year curricula 
or as a sophomore in four-year cur- 
ricula, and form a part of the student’s 
developing conceptions of other pro- 
fessional units. It may receive special 
consideration at an appropriate time 
and become integrated with other pat- 
terns of thought in the further round- 
ing-out of the student’s professional 
life. A given aspect of teaching theory 
will often take its departure from 
something that occurs in the partici- 
pation in the training school and then 
run along as a parallel element to 
other elements in the curriculum, re- 
ceiving, from time to time, renewed 
emphasis and enriched meaning 
through the expansion of experience 
and learning on the part of the stu- 
dent. The recurrence of topics at in- 
tervals and their further consideration 
in the light of an expanded experience 
and progress in learning should be one 
important feature of the work in edu- 
cation. 

In this manner courses in educa- 
tion, which are often isolated, detached 
and unrelated, may be integrated into 
a single, continuous and comprehen- 
sive field of study which is to be un- 
derstood and mastered in its integrity. 


Characteristics of the Cultural 


Background 

Every student who completes a 
four-year curriculum should take a 
group of courses the purpose of which 
is to interpret the current scene—the 
social, economic, and political life of 
present day civilization, with as much 
study of the past as is necessary to 
understand the present. If teachers 
are to interpret life to pupils, they 
must understand life themselves. If 
they are to inculcate an understanding 
of the world of today and its signifi- 
cant problems and its ever-changing 
complexion, they must be students of 
contemporary civilization and its prob- 





lems, with sufficient understanding of 
current life and its trends to enable 
them to live understandingly and ef- 
fectively in a changing civilization 
such as that of the present. Teachers 
in a word, must understand contem- 
porary American and world life and 
they must have intelligent attitudes to- 
ward its foundations and its function- 
ing. Right attitudes are the very 
foundation of the type of citizenship 
which will be the salvation of the so- 
cial order. 

It is, therefore, suggested that every 
student in a four-year curriculum 
might profitably take the following 
sequence of courses or their equiva- 
lent, which would have for their ob- 
jective the interpretation of contem- 
porary civilization and culture, all 
with world implications: (a) a year- 
course in general literature and Eng- 
lish expression, dealing chiefly with 
contemporary literature, which would 
be a reading course aimed at appre- 
ciation and not primarily a writing 
course; (b) a year’s study of contem- 
porary civilization which would deal 
with current economic institutions, or- 
ganization and problems; social in- 
stitutions and problems of contempo- 
rary society; and problems of political 
science and government characteristic 
of current society; (c) a year’s work 
in history of civilization and culture, 
which would deal with the history of 
mankind and the development of hu- 
man society and institutions; (d) a 
year’s work in natural science dealing 
with the manner in which science has 
affected modern life and transformed 
man’s thinking; (e) a year’s study in 
the field of the meanings, values and 
appreciations in the fine arts. 

These cultural background courses, 
all integrated so far as possible, are 
intended to present a picture of the 
contemporary social order in its va- 
rious aspects. The great purpose of 
these cultural background studies is to 
prepare in the prospective teacher a 
worthily educated person as a citizen 
of the modern world, independent of 
the immediate demands of the school- 
room. The emphasis is upon adult 
perspective and not primarily upon 
culture materials for pupils, although 
there are marginal contributions to the 
latter. 


—_——_—_ 


The remaining two of the four major con- 
stituents of an effective curriculum for the 
preparation of teachers will be discussed by 
Dr. Brown in the fourth and concluding 
article of this series on Teacher Education. 
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The fourth in a series of four articles prepared by a group 
of psychiatric social workers and visiting teachers of Syra- 
cuse, New York, and published by the National Committee 
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RETARDED CHILD 


for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


@ HAVE you a child who appears 

either unable to learn or very slow? 
A child’s school failure and retarda- 
tion are not only the result of a men- 
tal defect or intellectual dullness but 
may also be caused by emotional dis- 
turbances and conflicts in his life. Un- 
recognized physical defects and mal- 
nutrition may also play a part in his 
retardation. 

Mental tests—An individual mental 
test, given by a competent and ade- 
quately trained psychologist, is indis- 
pensable before any judgment of the 
child’s mental ability can be made. 
Such mental tests usually give an ac- 
curate picture of the degree of mental 
development in the child. A child can 
never achieve a higher rating on a test 
than his innate ability warrants. But, 
on the other hand, the test may not 
indicate the full extent of his ability 
because of emotional tension, a lan- 
guage handicap, or a physical disabil- 
ity, such as deafness, or poor eye- 
sight, at the time of the mental test. 
If you are doubtful as to the accuracy 
of the results of the test, it is fair to 
the child to have him retested under 
more favorable conditions. 

If the mental test shows that a child 
who in your experience has been un- 
able to learn anything has normal in- 
telligence, it will be necessary to dis- 
cover the emotional and other factors 
that are blocking the child in the use 
of his intelligence; otherwise he will 
profit as little from his classroom ex- 
perience, in spite of excellent teach- 
ing, as if he really had the poor intel- 
ligence he seems to have. The most 
important thing is to have the child 
use the intelligence he has, whether it 
be of a low or high degree, to the best 
of his ability. Mental tests often show 
special limitations and special abilities 
even in feebleminded children. An in- 
terpretation of the test by the psychol- 
ogist may bring out these variations 


and aid you in understanding the 
child’s problems. 

The feebleminded child—Compara- 
tively few feebleminded children, with 
I. Q.’s below 70, are found in the aver- 
age classroom. When a teacher finds 
a child thus mentally handicapped in 
her room, what can she do to help 
him? 

If possible, place him in a special 
class where the curriculum is fitted 
to his mental ability. 

If he must be kept in the regular 
room, do not worry over his failure 
and do not be discouraged if he “does- 
n’t learn a thing.” 

If possible, keep him doing simple 
things with his hands commensurate 
with his mental age. For example, 
the attention of a child of 12 with a 
mental age of 7 years can often be 
held longer than that of a bright child 
in the repetition of some simple occu- 
pation that really interests him. 

A feebleminded child feeling at ease 
in the social setting of a classroom is 
learning much to help him in his 
future adjustment to the outside world. 

The dull-normal child—The biggest 
problems in retardation are found 
among the borderline or dull-normal 
children with.I. Q.’s ranging from 70 
to 90. These children are a serious 
educational problem because the aver- 
age school curriculum does not meet 
their needs and few school systems 
have developed special curriculums or 
classes for them. Teachers, in their 
efforts to bring these children up to the 
school standard, which is too high for 
their mental ability, often become dis- 
couraged. However, the teacher can 
play a large part in helping these 
handicapped children become stable 
citizens altheugh they may never be 
school successes. (Helpful information 
regarding low I. Q.’s can be found in 
the pamphlet “The Retarded Child— 
How to Help Him” by Arnold. Gesell, 


In Your Class? 


Public School Book Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, IIlinois.) 

The child who constantly repeats 
grades becomes discouraged and feels 
inferior because he never has the self- 
respect that comes from success in 
school work. A big, overgrown boy, 
aged 12, sitting in a small seat with 
the little children of the fourth grade, 
becomes ashamed and self-conscious, 
especially if he is teased by the other 
children. His reactions to these feel- 
ings may take the form of restlessness, 
indifference, misbehavior, truancy, and 
even delinquency. 

These dull-normal children may also 
be handicapped by all the unwhole- 
some emotional experiences at home 
that have been suggested in the pre- 
vious articles. These experiences may 
block them in using even what intelli- 
gence they have. 

The teacher, recognizing a child’s 
mental limitations, can make the child 
feel that she understands that he has 
failed in school work through no fault 
of his own, that therefore she does not 
blame him for failing and that she ap- 
proves of and respects him for his ef- 
forts. 





Petition 


Hon. Louis L. Emmerson, 
Governor, STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
Capito, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 

We, the undersigned teachers in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools, respectfully petition 
you to call a fifth special session of the Fif- 
ty-seventh General Assembly, to run concur- 
rently with the Fourth Special Session, to 
enact legislation, (1) To protect the TEN- 
URE. and PENSION RIGHTS of the teach- 
ers of Chicago in case their financial neces- 
sities compel them, or any of them, to cease 
teaching for the reasons herein set forth and 
made a part hereof; (2) to provide RELIEF 
for the unpaid teachers and other education- 
al employees in the public schools of the 
City of Chicago and of the State of Illinois. 


This petition was mailed to Chicago 
teachers on October 3, 1932, by the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, 
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Chicago Division, Room 841, 127 N. 
Dearborn Street. In a very few days 
it was signed by over 11,000 teachers; 
on October 5 it was delivered to 
Springfield; and on October 13 it was 
delivered to the office of the Governor. 
BertHa S. ARMBRUSTER, President, 
Heten M. Ruesen, Secretary, 

Chicago Division, I. S. T. A. 


A Statement of Reasons for the Peti- 
tion, Which Reasons Were Made a 
Part of the Petition: 


The teachers of Chicago have continued 
loyally in their service of teaching although 
unpaid for many months, and have, there- 
fore, carried the financial burden of educat- 
ing the children of this city. They have 
done this in the hope, and with the under- 
standing, that the banks of Chicago under 
certain conditions would purchase Educa- 
tional Fund Tax Anticipation Warrants and 
thus supply the funds for the payment of 
their salaries and other necessary expense 
of keeping the schoals of Chicago open. 

The teachers have cooperated in bringing 
about legislation, and ether measures, nec- 
essary to meet conditions set by the bankers: 

The teachers cooperated in obtaining leg- 
islation revising the Cook County assessment 
machinery, after the bankers’ representative 
appeared before the First Special Session on 
December 1, 1931, and urged legislation to 
revise the assessment machinery of Cook 
County as a prerequisite for the restoration 
of the credit of Chicago and Cook County. 
Legislation was enacted, the assessment ma- 
chinery of Cook County was revised. But 
the Chicago banks refused to purchase Chi- 
cago Educational Fund Tax Anticipation 
Warrants. 

The teachers supported legislation enacted 
by the Fourth Special Session of the 57th 
General Assembly (Senate Bill No. 34), re- 
pealing the law which permitted Teachers’ 
Orders (N. S. F. checks) to be used to pay 
Educational Fund Taxes, because the bank- 
ers’ attorneys, Chapman and Cutler, under 
date of May 10, 1932, notified the Comp- 
troller of the City of Chicago that they had 
advised the banks not to purchase Educa- 
tional Fund Tax Anticipation Warrants so 
long as that law remained in effect. The 
teachers supported that repeal legislation 
notwithstanding that the Supreme Court on 
July 26, 1932, had rendered a decision up- 
holding the law to which the bankers’ attor- 
neys objected, and notwithstanding that the 
Supreme Court, in that decision, pointed out 
that the law, making teachers’ checks legal 
tender for the payment of taxes, enhanced 
the value of those checks. Senate Bill 34 
became law, but the bankers have bought no 
Educational Fund Warrants. 





Representatives of the Chicago bankers ap- 
peared before the Board of Education on 
July 12, 1932, and stated that the banks 
would not buy the Board’s Tax Warrants 
unless the Board reduced its 1932 tax levy, 
and further stated that the banks would be 
guided by the recommendations of the repre- 
sentatives of the Citizens’ Committee, Mz. 
Frederick Sargent and Mr. Earnest R. Gra- 
ham, both of whom were present at the meet- 
ing when the bankers’ representatives spoke. 


Mr. Sargent and Mr. Graham had long beer 
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urging a $15,000,000 cut in the 1932 Schooi 
tax levy which the Board of Education, on 
March 23, 1932, had certified to the City 
Couneil, but which on July 12 had not been 
passed by the City Council. 

On July 27 the Board certified to the City 
Council a new 1932 school levy aggregating 
$15,000,000 less than the levy originally cer- 
tified. On July 28 the City Council passed 
the new reduced school levy. 

On Friday, September 30, 1932, the day 
that Senate Bill 34 became law, published 
statements that the Mayor had said the 
banks had again refused to purchase war- 
rants, appeared in all Chicago afternoon 
papers. One paper said: 

“*Fred Sargent, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, tells us we must reduce the 1931 tax 
levy ordinance before the bankers will buy 
more Tax Anticipation Warrants,’ said the 
Mayor. ‘On the other hand, the bankers’ 
attorney, Henry Cutler, has advised us that 
we cannot cut the levy legally.’” 

A written opinion by Mr. Henry E. Cut- 
ler, dated July 27, 1932, was addressed to 
the attorney of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion who presented for the consideration of 
Chapman & Cutler Resolution No. 31905, 
presented to the Board of Education by 
Trustee Buehler on July 6, 1932 (and print- 
ed in the Proceedings of that date on page 
1712), whereby it was sought to reduce by 
$10,000,000 the taxes to be extended for the 
year 1931 for building purposes and the 
purchase of school grounds. In that opinion, 
among other things, Mr. Cutler said: 

“In our opinion there is an insurmountable 
legal objection to the reduction of the 
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amount of this tax levy in that it will result 
in the impairment of contract obligations 
represented by both the Tax Anticipation 
Warrants outstanding and any other obliga- 
tions the source of payment of which would 
come from the proceeds of said 1931 build- 
ing tax levy.” 

The complete opinion of Mr. Cutler was 
read into the record of the proceedings of 
the Board of Education of July 27, 1932, and 
is printed on page 36 of that record. We are 
advised that opinion is applicable to the 
bankers’ proposal of September 30, 1932, 
that the Chicago City Council cut the City’s 
1931 tax levy. 

Still no Chicago Educational Fund Tax 
here ey have been bought by the Chicago 

nks. 





In each of the instances herein enumerated 
we have been disappointed in our hope that 
the Chicago schools would be kept open 
through the cooperation of the Chicago 
banks. This latest demand of those banks 
destroys all hope for immediate relief. Many 
teachers (and other employees of the Board 
of Education and of the City of Chicago) 
are in acute financial distress. Without re- 
lief it will be impossible for the teachers to 
carry on. 

Therefore, for the reasons herein stated, 
we, the public school teachers of the City of 
Chicago whose names appear on the Petition 
set forth on the reverse side of this state- 
ment, earnestly ask Your Excellency to call 
a special session of the Legislature to provide 
the relief requested in the Petition, of which 
this statement is made a part. 





Toward a New Economic Order 
By ROBERT B. BROWNE, 


University of Illinois 


@ | HAVE yet to meet a man who 

is satisfied with our present eco- 
nomic order. Most of those who ex- 
press themselves are hoping for a 
restoration of affairs as they were be- 
fore the depression, like a blinding 
fog, settled over the land. These peo- 
ple regard our present unhappy state 
as something temporary—like a tour- 
ist who gets lost but hopes that he 
can grope his way back to the smooth 
main highway where he can go bowl- 
ing along merrily. In the meantime, 
let us move but cautiously, if at all, 
for perhaps the clouds will lift of 
themselves and the way back stretch 
clear before us. 

A few of the others tell me that it 
is in vain that we “call to the waters 
from under the bridges to flow back 
and renourish our lands.” It isn’t a 
case of going back to the old prosperi- 
ty. The pleasant highway we were 
traveling has come to an end and from 
now on we must make a new trail. In 
other words, the old system itself, 
good enough perhaps in the day when 


life was simpler and less perplexing, 
is inadequate for our present indus- 
trial civilization. Times have been 
hard before but our present hard 
times differ. Our problem is not one 
of famine and lack, but of overabun- 
dance and surplus. How can we be 
reconciled to a state of affairs where 
our farmers have met disaster because 
of the surplus of wheat and yet there 
are many in hunger; where our in- 
dustries can produce everything for 
man’s needs and yet millions must do 
without necessities? About us are 
bank failures and bankruptcies that 
confiscate the savings of many people 
who sought security without specula- 
tion. Worst of all, there goes by daily 
a stream of honest, industrious, dis- 
tracted folk seeking any kind of work, 
and there is nothing for them. 

At such a time there are sure to be 
thoughtful people who wish to inform 
themselves on various proposals to 
lead us out of our predicament. These 
people are turning to the study of eco- 
nomics in earnest. I should like to 
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invite the attention of a part of such 
a group to a book edited by Kirby 
Page, entitled “A New Economic Or- 
der.”* 

This book is a kind of symposium 
in which each chapter comes from the 
pen of a different writer, most of whom 
are recognized as being something of 
experts and authorities. It is divided 
into two parts. The first section of 
the book deals with rival proposals 
in the economic policy of nations. The 
case for capitalism is set forth by Ed- 
win R. A. Seligman of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who feels that the capitalistic 
system is still in but its early devel- 
opment and who dismisses predictions 
of its decline with a wave of the hand. 
A capitalism under social control in 
his opinion represents the most signal 
advance yet made in the economic life. 
On the other hand Henry Mussey, a 
former college professor who is now 
connected with The Nation, writes 
a searching criticism of capitalism 
weighed in the balance. Curiously 
enough, his criticism of the system is 
not that it isn’t efficient economically 
but that it does not embody any com- 
prehensible moral principle. 

Fascism is defended and condemned 
in two chapters, as is Communism. 
Perhaps of even wider interest is a 
statement in explanation and defense 
of Socialism, written by Norman 
Thomas, who is the frequently recur- 
ring Socialist candidate for office and 
at the same time the Socialist most 
highly respected by those who are not 
members of the party. John E. Edger- 
tom, the president of the National As- 
seciation of Manufacturers, sets forth 
in rebuttal most of the stock arguments 
against Socialism. 

Part Two of the book discusses such 
timely topics as the plan of Paul 
Douglas for the family wage, the 
growth of public ownership, the ar- 
guments for governmental control of 
industry, of cooperatives, of social in- 
surance, and (hear, ye teachers) prob- 
lems of taxation. Kirby Page, him- 
self, writes the chapter on internation- 
al economic cooperation. Bishop Mc. 
Connell writes on the incentives that 
may be expected in the new society. 

Your reviewer is no evangelist of 
any particular scheme of social regen- 
eration but he does believe that all 
proposals should be given serious con- 
sideration by intelligent people, and 
so recommends to the teachers of IIli- 
nois a consideration of this book. 





*Kirby Page, “A New Economic Order,” Harcourt 
Brace and Company, New York, 1930, 387 pages. 
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Celebrating National Book Week 


By OLIVE RATHBUN 
Librarian, Roosevelt High School 


Chicago 


® FOR the past three years National 

Book Week has been the time set 
for the “Library Assembly” of the 
year at the Roosevelt High School. 
Many departments in the school have 
cooperated with the library staff in 
presenting a program to stimulate 
reading interest and to bring the school 
library into the limelight. 

Much has been done in the past in 
the planning of programs and drives 
to arouse interest in books and read- 
ing among the younger children, and 
we have been prone to think that the 
pupil of high-school age has acquired 
tastes in reading. The need for such 
stimulation is just as great, however, 
at the upper school levels. That can 
be provided by building up a world 
of romance before the pupils’ eyes 
which will make them demand books 
and more books. 

Our first program was launched in 
rather a small way. We planned a 
dramatization for the freshmen in the 
little theatre, which takes care of an 
audience of about two hundred. The 
play was so successful that we had to 
repeat it for three assemblies for the 
rest of the pupils. Even though the 
program had been planned for the 
younger children and the books repre- 
sented were of a juvenile nature, the 
play was highly appreciated by the 
upper classmen. The Land of Books 
was the title given to a little story 
written by the Penaspar Club, a cre- 
ative writing group, under the super- 
vision of their sponsor. The story 
was staged and the cast trained by 
other members of the English depart- 
ment. A large frame was constructed 
in the wood shop and covered to rep- 
resent a huge book. This occupied 
one side of the stage near the wings. 
On a bench near it sat two girls dis- 
cussing books. As their dialogue pro- 
ceeded a girl in the costume of a medi- 
eval page slowly opened the cover of 
the book revealing scenes from the 
stories about which they were talking. 
Tom Sawyer painting the fence, the 
pirates of Treasure Island and their 
treasure chest, poor Dr. Manette in his 
garret prison rescued by Lucie and Mr. 
Lorry, the four March sisters reading 
Marmie’s letter, before the fire, John 
Alden and Priscilla from “Standish 


of Standish,” Ramona and her Indian 
lover, the Spanish dancers with their 
castinetts from “The Land of Poco 
Tiempo,” Uncas, the sturdy “River- 
man,” “The Virginian,” “Eva and 
Topsy,” “Hans and Gretel,” on the 
canals of Holland, “My Lady of the 
Chinese Courtyard,” “The Prince and 
the Pauper,” and in conclusion the al- 
ways elaborate setting of “The Arabian 
Nights.” The scenes were varied; some 
in tableaux, others gave opportunities 
for songs and dances. The pirates 
won favor with a rollicking pirate 
song; the Dutch children and the Mex- 
icans gave folk dances. 

In the next year’s program we used 
materials appropriate to upper class 
work. “A Pageant of Poets Laureate” 
was written by the same group. A 
prologue revealed a scene at one side 
of the stage picturing a living room 
in which a boy and girl were seated 
doing their homework. A clock struck 
ten and Mother called time for bed. 
The children pleaded for more time 
and fell asleep at their tasks. Their 
dream comes to life on the other side 
of the stage. Thalia, the Queen of 
Poetry, is awakened by Ariel and she 
calls to life the poets laureate, who 
appear as their names are called. Each 
poet is squired by a page in the cos- 
tume of the period carrying a scroll 
inscribed with one of the best known 
works of the author. Members of the 
music classes read or sing selections 
from each poet’s work. Chaucer, 
Spencer, Ben Jonson, Dryden, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Bridges, and Mase- 
field are honored in their turns. In 
conclusion Thalia summons Shakes- 
peare and crowns him with a wreath 
because no king had given him a lau- 
reate crown. The stage darkens; the 
children waken, exclaim over their 
dream and go off to bed. 

The theme of last year’s program 
was travel, in keeping with the na- 
tion-wide plan. A pageant of strange 
lands and far distant places was pre- 
sented introduced by a dialogue writ- 
ten by one of the English teachers. 
An old gentleman enters a book shop 
with the thought in mind that although 
he has never been able to travel one 
could journey to many strange places 
in one’s own armchair through the 
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medium of books. The helpful little 
clerk selects books for him and as she 
does so the scenes she is describing by 
way of interesting him in a book greet 
your eyes. 

The art department worked out 
effective backgrounds, the music and 
physical education departments ar- 
ranged songs and dances of the lands 
depicted. Interesting parts of our own 
country were portrayed with cowboys’ 
songs and dances, negro spirituals and 
rhythms. Marco Polo’s journeys 
through China, the Volga boatman and 
dancers from Russia, German music 
by a violinist in a German garden, a 
Venetian gondolier and his song of 
Italy, Spanish dancers, brave Norse 
seamen and as a climax a trip with 
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Byrd to Little America, in which a 
unique penguin dance was introduced, 
were the incidents used in picturing 
the adventure and romance to be ex- 
perienced in books of travel. 

This type of “book-week” activity 
has many values other than the stim- 
ulation of reading interest which is 
its central theme. The cooperation of 
the many departments which contrib- 
uted to the high degree of success of 
the undertaking developed a worth 
while esprit de corps. The opportuni- 
ties for creative work in the develop- 
ment of the dramatizations are many. 
The dialogues, the backgrounds, the 
music and dances called for much or- 
iginality and ingenuity. 





Technique of Teaching 
with Motion Pictures 


By JOHN A. HOLLINGER 


Director of Nature Study and Visualization 


Pittsburgh City Schools 


® WHEN motion pictures are used in 
the classroom they should be inte- 
gral parts of lesson plans. A motion 
picture may occupy the major part of 
specific content material, conveying 
most of the information to be pre- 
sented and stimulating reflective think- 
ing along various lines; or it may oc- 
cupy a minor position in the lesson 
plan, merely illustrating points that 
might not be made clear to the learner 
in any other way. Motion pictures 
should not be expected to do all for 
the learner. Skillful teaching, with 
motion pictures as aids, is essential. 
When a picture occupies a major 
position in a teaching plan the pro- 
cedure should be somewhat as follows: 
I. In introducing the ideas contained in 
the picture to provide proper mental 
set or desire to learn, the teacher may, 
before presenting the picture: 
A. Ask a few leading questions 
B. Stimulate some discussion among 
the pupils 
C. Conduct directed or supervised 
study 
D. Give a short introductory talk, 
which may be illustrated by means 
of: 
1. Flat pictures, photographic prints 
2. Stereographs 


3. Lantern slides 
4. Charts, maps, etc. 
II. Give a pre-test when a motion picture 
is presented as a whole. 
A. To fix attention upon the impor- 
tant ideas in the picture 
B. To stimulate a desire to know or 
to develop skill 
III. Present the motion picture immediate- 
ly after the pre-test (A full reel, 1000 
feet in 35mm or 400 feet in 16mm, of 
film requires from twelve to fifteen 
minutes for presentation). 


IV. Follew immediately the presentation 
of the picture with a test to deter- 
mine how much has been learned. This 
test should be the same as the pre-test. 

V. Compare pupils’ individual scores 
made on pre-test with those made on 
follow-up test. Determine from these 
scores what ideas need further em- 
phasis by: 

A. Repeating parts of the picture as 
needed 

B. Define reading assignments or 
other research 

C. Class discussion (Socialized pro- 
cedure) 

D. Questions and answers 

VI. Reorganize ideas in review. 

A. Pupils’ reports 

B. Teacher’s comments 

C. Pupils’ statements of their own 
conclusions 


D. Notebooks 
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@ MISS ETTA McNECE last spring retired 
from teaching after forty-three years of 
service in the public schools of Crawford 
County. The last thirty-seven years have 
been spent in the Robinson elementary 
schools. In recognition of her service the 
citizens of Robinson gave a public reception 
in her honor, at which Mayor L. S. Heath 
gave the principal address of appreciation 
and Miss McNece was presented with $100 
in gold donated by appreciative citizens of 
the city. Hundreds of her pupils and former 
pupils signed a guest book, which was later 
presented to Miss McNece by the Mayor. 

It has been calculated that Miss McNece’s 
salaries for a lifetime of inestimable service 
total less than half the amount received by 
Babe Ruth for six months, but the pay she 
received in the form of expressed and heart- 
felt appreciation of the good citizens of 
Robinson more than balanced the account. 

Poor health prevented Miss McNece’s 
rounding out the half century of service, 
which was her goal. 





VIL. Final test (Mastery Test) 

When the motion picture occupies 
a minor position in the development 
of a learning unit it may be presented 
either in parts or as a whole. 


I. Only that part of the picture should 
be used at a given time which illus- 
trates the particular points under con- 
sideration. This may be 20 feet, 50 
feet, 100 feet, more or less. 

For review, the entire picture may be 
presented 

II. The entire picture may be presented 
as a preview at the proper time in a 
developmental plan. 

When used in this way the teacher 
should be careful to avoid listless 
passive reception by pupils 
A. There should be intellectually 

active attitudes 

Pupils should be held responsible 
for ideas presented by the motion 
picture and for reflective think- 
ing stimulated by it. 
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Meeting of Board of Directors 


@ THE Board of Directors of the 1. S. T. A. 

met at the Great Northern Hotel in Chi- 
cago on September 24 pursuant to a call by 
the president. ~ 

The meeting was called to order at 9:20 
a. m. by the president, Mr. J. R. Skiles. 
Other members of the board present were 
George O. Smith, vice president, and Miss 
A. Lulu Hill, Mrs. F. Blanche Preble and N. 
M. Mason, members of the executive com- 
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mittee. There were present also Treasurer 
Charles McIntosh and Secretary R. C. Moore. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the 
board on June 4 were read and approved as 
they appear on page 2 of the ILuiNors 
TEACHER for September, 1932. 

The president next called for a report of 
the finances of the Association to be made by 
the treasurer, whereupon the treasurer. read 
the following report: 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Report of Treasurer, September 24, 1932 
Charles McIntosh, Treasurer 


Receipts 
1931 
EN EE LE A $13,347.58 
December 30, Dues paid at Annual Meeting--.--.....-----.------~------- 62.00 
1932 Dues paid by Divisions: 
Ee $1,529.00 
ONE 5,240.00 
S Cae a. oe eee... a 2,729.00 
PE, SEY SIN oocen ciate wscccnsntncsis 1,526.00 
Rouen, G. 5, TOMO, 0 ccdccccccucscsseces 3,347.00 
Southern, Geo. McDerman ..-.--..----...------- 2,680.00 
ON ESD A EEE 2,473.00 
ON EE a ee 26.00 $19,550.00 
1931 S. Central Division, Dues for 1931_-.--.----..-------------~ $ 64.00 
E. Central Division, Balance on note_.-....------.-.-----~-- 100.00 
Dues and Subscriptions to ILuinois TEACHER--~_-~---~-----~--- 34.00 
S. Central Division, Donation to building fund_........---~-- 750.00 
Interest, Field, $135; Standard Oil, $135_-.-...-------------- 270.00 
Refund, R. C. Moore, part expense, N. E. A...-------------- 60.00 
Refund, R. C. Moore, Paid for Institute lecture__....._..-~-- 10.00 
Frances Harden, Part expense N. E. A. refund__-------_----- 60.00 
Sale of leaflets, Minnesota League Women Voters___..------- 3.00 
OD ctiinctntipineninddsmcdnavnmensiegitinndedl $34,310.58 
Disbursements 
Paid out on orders 1-245 inclusive.__._._.._...--------.----- $27,988.92 
September 24, Balance cash on hand_-._-..--.-------------- 6,321.66 
Total disbursements and balance_.....-.....---.-------~-- $34,310.58 
Investments 
ees cree | II... cntninmciineinmneammndion 3,000.00 
EE SSS ER Once Fae SRE no 3,000.00 
ee Pe I coli cicctncitinaincnsimaitiininmmenniiiin 1,053.00 
a ee ee ee Sa a $ 7,053.00 
Respectfully submitted, 


The president then requested the secre- 
tary to report the expenditures in their rela- 
tion to appropriations. Secretary Moore re- 
ported that the appropriations for the year 
were $45,733.33; the expenditures up to date 
$27,988.92, which left a balance appropriated 
but unexpended of $17,744.41. The secre- 
tary estimated the probable expenditures up 
to December 15, $10,563.75, which would 
leave a balance appropriated but unexpend- 
ed of $7,180.66. 

The reports by the secretary and treasurer 
were approved. At this time Miss Georgia 
Rawson and Mr. Mason, advertising mana- 
gers, appeared and reported that up to date 
they had sold advertising to net the ILuino1s 
Teacuer $901.07 for the months of Septem- 
ber and October. They spoke also of the 
extreme difficulty in obtaining advertising 
contracts this year. 

Under the head of bills two different bills 
from the Hartman Printing Company for re- 
muneration for alleged losses on account of 


Cuartes Mcintosn, Treasurer. 


printing the ILtino1is TeacHer for the year 
1931-1932, were read. Mr. Mason called 
attention to the recommendation adopted by 
the Board of Directors for the preceding 
year and printed in our minutes of the meet- 
ing of November, 1931, and published in Jan- 
uary, 1932. ‘ 

After considerable discussion a motion 
was made by Mr. Smith that these bills be 
laid on the table. This motion was seconded 
by Miss Hill and was carried by a majority 
vote of the directors. A motion was then 
made by Mrs. Preble, seconded by Mr. 
Smith and carried by a vote of the board 
that Mr. Mason and Secretary Moore be 
authorized to employ legal counsel to advise 
the board in regard to such claims against 
the Association. 


After allowing the bills on file and order- 
ing their payment, the board adjourned to 
convene at the call of the president. 


R. C. Moors, Secretary. 
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Mrs. Kate Hartline 


@ WE report with deepest regret the 

passing of a faithful worker and 
officer of the Southern Division of the 
I. S. T. A., Mrs. Mary Katherine Hart- 
line, who died at her home in Anna, 
August 30. Mrs. Hartline held the 
office of secretary of the Southern Di- 
vision for fourteen years prior to her 
death. For sixteen years she taught 
in the Junior high school in Cairo. 
For forty years she held a teacher’s 
certificate and at the time of her death 
held a state supervisor’s certificate. 
Mrs. Hartline typified in her own life 
the ideal of service to the society of 
which she was a part and her influence 
will be missed not only in professional 
circles but in many other groups de- 
voted to worthwhile activities in the 
community life. 





Illinois Association of High 


School Librarians 


Dorothy Schumacher, Crane Junior Col- 
lege, President. 

Eleanor Libbey, New Trier Twp. High 

ool, Sec.-Treas. 

The time is drawing near for the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Association of High 
School Librarians. It meets as a section of 
the High School Conference at Urbana, and 
this year the date is the 18th of November. 
This association was formed several years 
ago, when the high-school librarians of the 
state felt the need of organizing and work- 
ing together for the common good. This 
meeting furnishes an opportunity for them to 
discuss common problems, to hear speakers 
prominent in the field, and to forward by 
organized effort the welfare of the high 
school libraries and librarians in the state. 
An invitation is extended to all interested to 
attend the meeting and to join the organiza- 
tion. The dues are $1.00 a year. Come and 
see what someone else is doing about that 
problem you are facing, or come and take 
back some new ideas to your work. The pro- 
gram promises to be very interesting. 
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Courtesy Dixie Route 


Alice and Me in the Southland 


By LELIA KELLEY 


@ AFTER Christmas day spent among fam- 

ily and friends, Alice and I got ready for 
our long-planned trip to the South. The 
wind was sharp as we went to the station, 
but we blissfully ignored it as our minds 
jumped ahead to the caressing sunshine of 
Florida, to bathing in the warm surf, lolling 
on silvery beaches, and just merely resting 
under azure skies. Before getting into our 
Pullman we saw several people whom we 
thought might belong te our party and whom 
we felt sure we would enjoy. 

The next morning, passengers from the 
east and south joined our party and we 
spent the day getting acquainted. As our 
comfortable Pullman bore us swiftly south- 
ward to sunshine, little groups were soon 
playing bridge. Our little gang was made 
up of two teachers from Des Moines, a girl 


from a brokerage office in Chicago, and a 


public stenographer from Detroit. 

Our first stop in Florida was Jacksonville, 
and we knew right then that the literature 
we had been devouring about our trip was 
not exaggerated. From this busy city we 
motored to St. Augustine, the birthplace of 
American cities. This historical town was 
founded by Ponce de Leon in the 16th cen- 
tury, and many of the old buildings still 
stand today as monuments of the old Span- 
ish days. These include Old Fort Marion, 
City Gates, Slave Market, the Oldest House 
in the United States, and many others. 

The next day brought us to Tampa, the 
busy city, famous for its cigars. In the 
n.orning, we drove to one of the outstand- 
ing attractions of the southeast—the Bok 
Tower with its famous Carillon Bells. On 
our way, we passed through grove after grove 
of oranges, grapefruit, and lemons. The 
Tower is situated on the shores of a beau- 
tiful lake in the midst of a forest which 
Mr. Bok decreed shall be a bird sanctuary, 
inhabited by thousands of imported and na- 
tive birds. Nightingales may be heard 
here, in a lovely spot for birds and man, a 
place of quiet and repose. The singing 
Tower, with its carillon of 71 bells, rises 





high above the landscape, an architectural 
masterpiece of pink marble and coquina 
stone, a symbol of beauty comparable only 
to the Taj Mahal of India. 

Our afternoon trip took us to St. Peters- 
burg. It is called “the city where the sun 
always shines,” and we learned why. After 
our sightseeing there, we went on to Clear- 
water, for a delightful dinner and then re- 
turned to Tampa, where we saw our first 
Florida movie. Later, we boarded our train 
again and it carried us onward through the 
night, so that when we awoke, refreshed, 
there were new sights and marvels awaiting 
us, a delightfully new “port” every day. 

We awoke the next morning to find our- 
selves in West Palm Beach, from where we 
made a complete tour of Palm Beach, that 
famous rendezvous of wealth and fashion. 
We drove past beautiful homes, exotic little 
bushes, guarding emerald lawns. Sweet jas- 
mine and wild honey blossoms scent the air 
and the Atlantic, indescribably blue, curls 
and breaks upon the golden beach. This is 
Palm Beach, where nature and man have 
combined to create a Paradise. We traveled 
on and came to Miami, where we transferred 
to our charming, comfortable hotel, and set- 
tled for three days in this lovely metropolis 
of American Riviera. 

Our time in Miami was crowded with 
sightseeing, sports, and entertainment. We 
“did” the city and its environs, including, of 
course, the famous Coral Gables and Hileah. 
We also crossed the Causeway to famous 
Miami Beach, where we enjoyed the thrill 
of ocean bathing in winter. Hortense and 
Joyce joined those of the party who took 
the extension trip to the gay and thrilling 
Cuban capital, Havana. We resolved that 
next winter we shall include that famous city 
in our itinerary. 

But these days are too glorious to last— 
we must get back to school—so after a 
never to be forgotten New Year's Eve in 
Miami, we started homeward. Experiences 
such as these, in their gift of health and 
recreation, rich in memories, never really end. 


We reached our homes in the early morn- 
ing of January 3, with a glorious and profit- 
able vacation behind us—not to mention the 
interesting new friends we made. 





Raising and Spending 
School Funds 

(Continued from page 67) 
the several townships. 

After taxes are collected, the part 
belonging to the schools is turned over 
to the school treasurer, an officer of 
the township, chosen by the township 
school trustees. The treasurer holds 
these funds for the several districts of 
the township, paying out the money 
upon orders legally drawn by the dis- 
trict clerk. 

Most districts have small local re- 
ceipts from sources other than taxa- 
tion including tuition from non-resi- 
dent pupils, fines, rentals, and sale of 
property. Certain high-school districts 
receive considerable sums for the tui- 
tion of pupils living in non-high school 
territory. This tuition is paid by a tax 
levied upon the non-high school terri- 
tory and not by individuals. 

Districts containing elementary 
schools also receive financial aid from 
the state distributive fund. This fund 
as voted by the General Assembly at 
its last regular session is ten and a 
half million dollars a year and is dis- 
tributed on the basis of nine dollars 
per pupil in average daily attendance 
in grades one to eight inclusive, count- 
ing a minimum of eighteen pupils per 
each full-time teacher. In addition 
any district which levies an education- 
al tax rate of at least one dollar may 
ask for further aid to enable it to re- 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Some Constants in the 
Teacher's Qualification 


@ IN previous numbers of this sec- 

tion of the TEACHER, it has been 
emphasized that the teacher’s prepara- 
tion is a changing condition, that it is 
never complete except just for the mo- 
ment. As soon as an element of prep- 
aration has been once used, it 
becomes subject to modification or 
disuse. Last year’s methods cannot 
without adaptation be brought forward 
for this year’s class. Last year’s in- 
formation as to subject matter and its 
place in the school program must be 
checked for developments and adjust- 
ments; the former objective, if it pre- 
sents itself as a present objective, must 
be examined in the light of present 
pupil needs and so subjected to possi- 
ble modification or replacement. The 
live teacher holds himself for in- 
creased knowledge, better methods, 
and valid objectives. Special effort 
in preparation for present tasks is for- 
ever involved in fitness to teach. 

There must, however, be something 
else than change. The teacher himself 
must be an entity that does not change. 
Before he is a teacher he is a person. 
Who he is counts for more than what 
he knows or what methods he uses. 
His preparation to teach is only a part 
of his qualification for teaching. Some 
of the qualities that fit for teaching are 
inherent, native. 

Energy of mind is one of the deep- 
est-lying and most potent elements of 
personality. Energy in a person has 
two functions. It impels him to action 
and it moves others to action. Impels 
in the one case is the correct word; 
but, since we are speaking of teachers, 
compels in the other case would be 
all wrong. The progressive group in 
education are so far right. Energy 
does all that is done in the school or 
elsewhere, and he that is so born or 


so trained as to have the advantage of 
an alert, energetic mind in the per- 
formance of his work is fortunate in- 
deed. Aside from the fact of the dis- 
patch of his own tasks, he is a stimu- 
lus to other people. His energy quick- 
ens theirs and the tension with which 
he works tightens the mental belts of 
all about him. Emerson says, “This 
world belongs to the energetic.” 

“Sincerity is a tremendous force for 
achievement.” “Sincerity is like travel- 
ing a plain, beaten road, which com- 
monly brings a man sooner to his 
journey’s end than by-ways, by which 
men often lose themselves.” 

A clear-eyed looking of facts in the 
face, an acceptance of conditions as 
they are, and doing one’s best on the 
job are characteristic of real teachers. 
One who does not know his subject or 
his children cannot teach effectively. 
And one who, not knowing, fails to 
make the adjustment belittles himself 
and his position. That is one sort of 
failure. There is another. A person 
is intelligent, trained, and experienced. 
He knows the possible high outcome 
of his work. He is cynical, indifferent, 
or lazy. He finds within himself no 
purpose to advance the pupils in his 
care. He has allowed himself to oc- 
cupy a place without filling it. 

Purpose is lacking. It is probable 
that in all the activities of men there 
are more failures from lack of pur- 
pose than from lack of ability. “The 
secret of success is constancy to pur- 
pose.” A person in a position without 
purpose to fill it lacks the sincerity 
that makes his way like “traveling a 
plain road.” Sincerity almost more 
than any other quality makes one’s 
way with people and gives him the 
position from which to lead. 


The insight which comes from sym- 
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Illinois State Teachers 


Reading Circle 


Trust reposed in noble natures 
obliges them the more.—Dryden 


pathy is one of the great qualities in 
every real teacher. Tactful control 
and real leadership have their basis 
in sympathy. The original idea of the 
word need not be carried too far. Sym- 
pathy is more than “to suffer with.” 
It is entering into the life of another— 
sometimes in joy, sometimes in sor- 
row. Ability to put one’s self into 
another’s place is one of the sources 
of joy in life, one of the causes of 
sadness and one of the sources of 
leadership. It is closely akin to an- 
other quality much less spoken of— 
good will. Good will is the active, 
purposeful side of sympathy. Sym- 
pathy gives the insight into the case; 
good will supplies the motive and the 
force to deal with it. 

Certain personal qualities, elements 
of personality, determine largely one’s 
success in leading others. Those qual- 
ities, some of which have been spoken 
of here, are born in one. A person 
is quite likely to be energetic, sincere 
or sympathetic because he is born so. 
If he has these elements in him by in- 
heritance, he stands a chance to have 
them developed by spending his early 
years with the people from whom he 
had his inheritance. And so when he 
is older and is, mayhap, a teacher he 
can still add to the volume and 
strength of his better qualities from 
association with people. 

The doctors permit us to believe 
that personality may be developed. 
We must, of course, recognize the lim- 
itations of heredity. But no one hav- 
ing come to the standing of a teacher 
—and even having reached mature 
years—need think of himself as fixed 
in his status as to any of these qual- 
ities. Experience is the great teacher 
and the great disciplinarian in form- 
ing character. Experience is of two 
sorts, personal and vicarious. If time 
is short and opportunities few for ac- 
tual experiences, books and other as- 
sociates will bring vicarious experi- 
ences to us in larger numbers and in 
less time. The way up and out is 


through books. 
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What the Parent-Teacher Association 
Can Do to Help the Community 


By MRS. 


THOMAS B. STEPHENSON, 


Director of District One 


© THE true teacher is always inter- 

ested in the community which she 
serves. She is asking “What can I 
do to interest the people about me in 
giving the children some playground 
equipment?” “Why is it this town has 
no library?” “Isn’t there anyone in 
this district who could give Mable a 
warm coat?” “What will happen to 
these young people who are graduat- 
ing from high school?” “Don’t the 
parents know that our salaries have 
not been paid for months or do they 
care?” 

Many teachers have found that the 
answer to these questions is “Organize 
a P. T. A.” They call together the 
parents of the pupils, call in the dis- 
trict director of the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers,* and together 
they organize into a working force 
whose objects are definitely stated, 
whose policies are clearly outlined. 
This group has the experience of others 
to call upon, the guidance of those 
who have met similar problems before 
and much help in the way of sug- 
gested activities. The teacher finds 
that safeguards have been provided 
in the charter granted the organization 
—safeguards found needful because of 
past experience with human nature. 

The organization having been ef- 
fected, regular meetings are held. These 
meetings must not become purely so- 
cial affairs, although a social half 
hour is desirable. Neither should they 
be a mere entertainment. Many com- 
munity clubs do not succeed because 
neighbors soon learn to know and tire 
of each other’s accomplishments. Take 
up instead some of the community 
needs. Ask people who are informed 
to talk of the health, safety and sani- 





* Address 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to learn 
the address of your director. 


tary conditions, or of recreational fa- 
cilities for young and old. Follow the 
talk by a discussion as to how best to 
meet and improve conditions,—not in 
the next district but right at home. 
Make a survey of the resources at 
hand. Then, the results of the studies 
will begin to appear. 

Drama groups can be made most in- 
teresting and profitable, too. Gather 
together the musically inelined for a 
band or an orchestra. These are legiti- 
mate activities of P. T. A’s. which can 
be under supervision of a Wise Use 
of Leisure committee. 

Parents themselves may need some 
encouragement to plan for their own 
leisure. Mothers will find the classes 
in home economics which consider 
budgeting, textiles, balanced meals, 
and home decoration very helpful. 
These groups, too, have canned fruits 
and vegetables during the season, 
which were used later for relief of 
the poor. An article in a previous 
number of the ILLinois TEACHER gave 
details of this. They may wish to 
study something of child psychology 
in order to find out why Johnny be- 
haves as he does and what treatment 
to use for temper tantrums. 

The library question may lead to 
visits by the book-wagon or to a coun- 
ty library or a school library. Ways 
and means can be found if the desire 
is deep enough. The teacher may 
need to encourage this desire, how- 
ever. 

And Mable’s coat. Many groups 
have committees on student aid work 
whose business it is to collect and dis- 
tribute outgrown garments. They may 
also repair and make-over clothing. 

The hot lunch need has been solved 
by parents bringing food prepared at 
home, serving it and cleaning up after- 







ward. Also by pupils bringing meat 
and vegetables prepared for soup, or 
milk and cocoa, which can be heated 
by the teacher or an older pupil. Those 
unable to pay for a lunch can often 


bring their share. If they cannot, 
other parents will not see them go 
hungry. 

Where does the father come in in 
this P. T. A.? He pays dues! He is 
only mildly interested in home eco- 
nomics and child study classes. He 
may be more interested in student aid, 
library or recreational work. But 
mention taxes to him and see the re- 
action. Study classes on taxation are 
very much in order. Take up the 
questions of how schools are financed, 
where tax money goes. He may be 
astonished to learn that he pays more 
for good roads in front of his home 
than he pays to send his children to 
school. Then comes the fact that 
teachers have not been paid and why. 
Next, what is the remedy? There is 
is where we all seem to be still in 
the dark. It is hoped that a satisfac- 
tory solution can be found. Parent- 
teacher groups are studying the prob- 
lem in some places. Too many par- 
ents, however, are still uninformed. 
Possibly their interest could be stirred 
through a P. T. A. committee. 

Mention was made of safeguards. 
The parent likes to see and compare 
his own child’s work with that of 
others. Hold visiting days and dem- 
onstrate teaching methods or art work 
or spelling and arithmetic. Some 
teachers object to doing this because 
of criticism which sometimes follows. 
The charter says that personal griev- 
ances are not to be given considera- 
tion by Parent-Teacher Associations; 
that groups are not to interfere in 
school administration, and at the time 
of organization these points will be 
made clear by the district director, 
as will the policies of the organiza- 
tion, which are non-sectarian and non- 
partisan. The whole aim of the work 
is constructive; to make for the chil- 
dren better homes, better schools and 
better communities. The child must 
not be lost sight of in planning for 
community activities. 
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Reading Circle 


"It is a great thing for a child to 
hear the call of a good book.” 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 


Children should learn early to use the library. Too few 
children are seen visiting and frequenting the libraries of 
the school or the city. If supplementary reading can be 
made attractive in some way, then more children will avail 
themselves of that treasure house—the library.—From 
Prose and Poetry by Avery-Leitzell. 


Purpose of Pupils Reading 


Circle 


® IT is the aim of the Pupils Reading 

Circle to stimulate the children’s in- 
terest in reading and to sustain such 
interest until the reading habit is 
formed;. to develop an appreciation 
and a love for good books that will be 
lifeleng ; to aid the teacher in directing 
the outside or reportorial reading at a 
minimum of time and effort; to supply 
the school libraries with choice books 
so that the reading standards may be 
kept on a high plane; to provide a 
graded set of books to the end that 
every child will have something to 
read; to supply the books directly to 
schools at lowest prices. 


Purchase of Library Books 
Authorized 


One of the specific powers and 
duties of school boards enumerated in 
the School Law of Illinois is “to ap- 
propriate school funds for the pur- 
chase of libraries and apparatus.” 

Nowhere else in the school budget 
does the school dollar go so far or 
serve the children so widely as it does 
when invested in good library books. 
It serves not only the pupils who are 
in school now but those of next year 
and many more years to come. The 
life of a book is dependent upon the 
care given it. 

Even though the present economic 


situation necessitates a limitation of 
expenditures, can we afford to cut off 
the children’s reading entirely? Let 
there be a curtailment of monies so ex- 
pended in keeping with other reduc- 
tions but by all means get a few books 
in order to make the library a “living 
spring instead of a stagnant pool.” 

In case public funds are not avail- 
able the ingenious teacher will devise 
ways and means to keep the library 
growing. Entertainments, box socials, 
wiener roasts and other activities yield 
small revenues for this purpose. Many 
Parent-Teacher clubs in the State have 
assumed complete support of the 
school libraries; others share such sup- 
port with the school boards on the 
fifty-fifty plan. 


State Teachers Association 

Since the Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle operates under the auspices of 
the State Teachers Association we re- 
spectfully invite all its members who 
are engaged in elementary school work 
to patronize the Circle when new li- 
brary books are needed. Our books are 
especially selected for the several 
grades and our prices are the lowest. 
The Circle is operated on the coopera- 
tive plan, the narrow margin of profit 


Lincoln, Illinois 


being expended for overhead expenses 
only. As our volume of business in- 
creases our prices are lowered accord- 
ingly, which accounts for the low cost 
of the Circle books. For example, the 
publishers’ list price of the new course 
of reading, thirty-two books, is $38.61; 
our price is but $25.00, postpaid. This 
represents a saving of $13.61 and the 
postage. Do you know of any other 
source where these books can be ob- 
tained at such low prices? 

The new high school course of read- 
ing, ten volumes, five factual and five 
fiction, are list-priced by publishers at 
$23.50; the Circle price is $15.40, 
postpaid. 

The new Pupils Reading Circle pros- 
pectus which contains a complete list 
of books may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Manager. 





An Economist on Textbooks 


The quality of textbooks is of more 
importance than the architectural style 
and finish of school buildings. In edu- 
cational value, textbooks far outweigh 
the many and expensive auxiliary 
agencies which have been introduced 
into the school system in recent years. 
Depreciation th r o ugh obsolescence 
which is recognized in automobiles, la- 
dies’ hats, and other articles applies 
equally to books. The progressive 
school administrator can no more af- 
ford to retain out-of-date books than 
the manufacturer can afford te retain 
obsolete machinery. Obsolete text- 
books must not be considered as repre- 
senting a loss; boards of education and 
those in charge of their purchase must 
simply realize that the time element is 
strong determinant of their value.— 
School Textboeks from an Economist’s 
Viewpoint. Dr. Frank O. Evans, Di- 
rector of Research, Los Angeles. 


Books are the best developed tool ef education. They are the chief 
a of handing on the intellectual heritage of civilization—A. W. 
Belding. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from page 78) 

er in this state of mind continue to teach “thrift” as we 
have been encouraged to teach it? Notice that her saving 
and investment made in accordance with the usual recom- 
mendations of “thrifty” people are now causing her loss 
and distress. Second, isn’t it probable that this teacher 
and others in similar circumstances will revise their ideas 
of teaching good citizenship and patriotism? Notice that 
she rather harshly criticizes the State and its laws. And 
who can blame her? Isn’t it probable that many of us 
are now undergoing trials and experiences that are caus- 
ing a definite revision of our principles, ideals, purposes 
and even methods of teaching? _ What shall be our guide 
in making such revision? 





Fair in Politics 
@ IT is said that some people got excited because Mr. 

Horner’s letter was published in the September ILLiNo1s 
TEACHER and there was none from Mr. Small. Then some- 
body else got excited because Mr. Small’s letter appeared 
in the October number without one from Mr. Horner. To 
both these excited people or groups, we say we did our 
level best to treat the two candidates just alike. Another 
source of great excitement was a letter that went out to all 
teachers on our mailing list, giving Mr. Horner’s views on 
some educational problems, and having on it the names 
of several prominent school men. None of our official 
family had anything to do with mailing that letter except 
to release our mailing list for it. We suppose the other 
candidate or his committee will use our mailing list in 
the same way. At least the board of directors authorized 
the editor to release our list once to each party committee. 
One party has used it, and the other has asked and been 
granted permission to use it. 

Why should teachers get excited abeut this? Isn’t it 
fair? And should teachers be immune from getting an 
expression of the views of the candidates for Governor 
on questions of public policy vitally affecting teachers and 
schools? 

At any rate we have letters to show that the ILLinois 
TEACHER, its editor, and the Board of Directors have been 
entirely fair in the matter. Their purpose has been merely 
to permit the leading candidates for Governor to present 
their principles and claims to the teachers for the in- 
formation of the teachers. 





Professor Dodd Corrects Us 


@ IF you read “What Sterilizes Education?” in the Sep- 

tember ILLinois TEACHER, you will remember that the 
Chicago Tribune was quoted as saying that a university 
teacher must respect the right of the masters of the uni- 
versity to dismiss him when they do not agree with his 
views, even though his dismissal may be a mistake. We 
commented on this as follows: “Possibly this is true for 
an endowed university; but repression may easily be over- 
done when applied to ‘public education.’ ” 

When Professor William E. Dodd of the University of 
Chicago read our editorial, he wrote this letter. 


Dear Mr. Moore: 
You suggest in your reference to the subject of the freedom 
of teaching the possibility that endowed institutions may be sup- 
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posed to be less free than others. I think we cannot permit this. 
If great endowed institutions should be permitted to fall into a 
subordinate position with regard to business and economic life, 
other institutions would likewise fall. In my opinion, a man who 
gives a million dollars to a great university gives it to the public 
and thereby gains no sort of control over the teaching staff of the 
institution. 
Yours sincerely, 
Wituam E. Dopp. 

It is only fair to say that in the great endowed institu- 
tion in which Professor Dodd works the teachers have a 
high degree of “academic freedom.” But certainly there 
are rather severe restrictions in some such institutions, and 
even in some state-supported schools. Indeed in some of 
the latter teaching seems to be most repressed. 

However, it is cheering to receive this letter from Pro- 
fessor Dodd, and we thank him for his expression of opti- 
mism and liberalism. 





Erroneous Editorial 


® THE Chicago Tribune of October 5 contained an edi- 
torial entitled “The End of the N. S. F. Law.” By the 
N. S. F. law is meant the law that is the result of the enact- 
ment of H. B. No. 39 of the first special session this year. 
This law merely extends to Chicago teachers the benefits 
of Section 81 of the general school law, which have long 
been enjoyed by downstate teachers, by providing that 
when there are “not sufficient funds” to pay salaries of 
teachers they be issued interest bearing warrants. 

The editorial was meant to be serious, but it was so 
erroneous that it was funny. For instance, it said that “a 
bill repealing the law has had the approval of the senate 
and a bill of similar intent has passed the house at Spring- 
field.” Also, “the teachers’ spokesmen went down to 
Springfield and induced the legislature to pass a law auth- 
orizing N. S. F. checks in Chicago.” Also, “if the truth 
were known it would be found that some of the legislators 
were threatened with political retaliation if they dared 
oppose the bill.” Also, “The N. S. F. law is about to be 
repealed at the request of the same teachers who were 
represented as demanding its enactment a few months 
ago.” Also,—but what’s the use? 

There were nearly as many errors in the editorial as 
there were sentences. No bill was ever introduced to re- 
peal either the Chicago or the downstate N. S. F. law. 
It was not the teachers’ spokesmen that had the bill intro- 
duced. The secretary of the I. S. T. A. did write the 
original bill; but he sent it to the Governor’s Tax Confer- 
ence, and that body adopted it, had it introduced, and rec- 
ommended its enactment. No threats were made against 
legislators; none was needed, for there was no opposition 
to the bill either in the legislature or out. No teacher 
has asked for its repeal; nearly all teachers are strongly 
in favor of retaining it; and it will not be repealed soon. 
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Raising and Spending 
School Funds 


(Continued from page 87) 


ceive the larger of the following two 
options: (1) $850 per elementary 
teacher-unit or (2) $25 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. It may be 
mentioned in passing that the ten and 
a half million dollars is not enough to 
carry out the provision of the law. 
Many school districts do not receive 
the amount which they are entitled to 
claim. 

The school directors or board of 
education are responsible for the ex- 
penditures of a school district. Most 
districts in the larger centers prepare 
in advance an annual budget alloting 
the expected funds according to the va- 
rious needs of the school system. The 
usual classifications of the budget are 
as follows: 

1. General Control. 

Expenses of offices of Board of Educa- 
tion and Superintendent including sala- 
ries, clerk hire, etc. 

2. Instruction. 

Salaries of teachers, supervisors, and 
principals. Cost of educational supplies 
and textbooks when furnished by district. 

3. Operation. 

Wages of janitors and engineers. Jan- 

itors’ supplies. Fuel. Light. Water. 
4. Maintenance, of school plant. 

Repairs and replacements of equip- 

ment and upkeep of grounds. 
5. Auxiliary Agencies. 

Medical and dental inspection. Nurse 
service. Attendance department. Trans- 
portation of pupils. Lunchrooms. 

6. Fixed charges. 
Insurance. Rent. Special assessments. 
7. Debt Service. 

Bond payments. Interest on bonds and 

other obligations. 
8. Capital Outlay. 

According to the report of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, in 1930, 
the percentages of school expenses in 
cities having 10,000 people or more 
were as follows: 
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As will be shown in a later article, 
the districts of the state vary greatly 
in their financial ability. Some have 
abundant resources in the form of tax- 
able wealth while others are poor. 
Frequently the poor district has many 
children to be educated while the 
wealthy district has few. In order to 
help equalize these differences, the dis- 
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tributive fund is maintained. 

This article has attempted briefly to 
explain the actual steps involved in 
raising public school funds and in ex- 
pending these funds in the operation 
of the schools. The next two articles 
will discuss inadequacies in the taxa- 
tion system of Illinois and suggest 
some possible improvements. 





The School as an Agent 
for World Peace 


(Continued from page 68) 


must be made intelligent on interna- 
tional questions. They must not be 
led by the nose by self-seekers and 
propagandists. We most foster the 
intellectual cooperation of nations, 
honoring the heroes of peace as well 
as the heroes of war. Does this mean 
that American youth should not learn 
to love their own country, to appre- 
ciate the wealth of their social inher- 
itance? This question needs no argu- 
ment. He who strives for internation- 
al amity loves his country as passion- 
ately as any man. 

We must cultivate a new patriotism 
that will be sensitive not only to 
America’s domestic problems, but to 
our larger world responsibilities. 
There are many vociferous patriotic 
societies that with the best of inten- 
tions are working against interna- 
tional cooperation. They would 
indoctrinate youth with a fervent, 
militant narrow-minded nationalism 
that must inevitably result in disaster. 
These groups unwittingly play into the 
hands of sinister forces. Shall such 
forces control the making of the 
American mind with reference to in- 
ternational relationships, or shall this 
control be reposed in the forces of 
enlightenment? Upon education rests 
in large measure the answer to that 
question. 

Education has been described as a 
process of growth. One’s attitudes, 
habits of thinking, ideas, and outlook 
on life are built from infancy. If we 
wanted to build a nation extremely 
militaristic in temper, a good starting- 
point would be the elementary school. 
The children would be taught to wave 
the flag, to hate foreigners, to believe 
that America is “bigger and better,” 
richer, more powerful and more high- 
ly moral than any nation on earth. 
They would be taught the glories of 
our military history, to the neglect of 
the glorious achievements of the years 
of peace. This process of training— 
for it would be training and not edu- 
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cation—would continue through the 
high school into adult life. No Amer- 
ican teacher in his right senses would 
subscribe to such a program. All 
teachers know that the formation of 
character begins very early in the 
child’s life. The school must therefore 
make deliberate provision throughout 
its curriculum for education for inter- 
national understanding. American 
children should be taught to regard 
with tolerance and affection the chil- 
dren of other lands. They should 
learn that every civilized country has 
made its unique contribution to civili- 
zation; that our country has benefit- 
ted, and benefits daily, by its relations 
with other countries. All Americans 
should know and understand that 
Americans and the European peoples 
have a common cultural heritage, and 
that from time immemorial there has 
been a constant interaction between 
the civilizations of the eastern and 
western worlds. Such a program will 
require competent teachers who are 
highly sensitive to the role they must 
play in fostering conditions that will 
bring about world peace. They must 
think critically on public questions 
both domestic and foreign. Never has 
there been a time when the study of 
international questions was so import- 
ant as now. The teachers of Ameriea 
must become leaders in building 4 
broader and more constructive patri- 
otism. 





Tobacco Taxes for Schools 
(Continued from page 69) 


ously impair the business of cigar and 
cigarette dealers has been proved by 
experience in states levying taxes upon 
tobacco. 

The contention that the State should 
not place another tax on tobacco since 
Uncle Sam already taxes such prod- 
ucts carries little weight. Nearly half 
of the states have income taxes even 
though there is a federal tax upon ia- 
comes. The fact that Uncle Sam taxes 
tobacco products merely illustrates his 
ability to select good revenue sources. 

The tobacco tax would tend to fall 
upon the consumers and would reach 
some persons who pay no direct per- 
sonal or realty tax; hence, it would 
make more citizens “tax conscious” 
and considerate of governmental ex- 
penditures. It would reach a source 
of revenue not occupied by state lev- 
ies, and enable additional taxes on 
realty to be avoided. It would reach 
transients and tourists. It would tax 
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Ship and Travel 


THE ALTON 


Railroad Company 


Serving Chicago, Springfield, 
St. Louis and Kansas City 





Special features of 
THE ALTON DE LUXE TRAINS: 


It is and has been the poliey of The 
Alton to show appreciation of patron- 
age and to justify a continuance of 
friendship, therefore Alton trains of- 
fer — Finest Equipment — Excellent 
Meals — Radio — Library Club— 
Lounge and Observation Cars—Faster 
Time—Japanese Maid Service—Valet 
Service — Seven Different Kinds of 
Pullman Accommodations. 


Trains arrive and depart at Union 
Stations at Chicago, St. poy Kansas 
City. Double track all the way Chi- 
cago to St. Louis. 


Shortest line Chicago to St. Louis 
Many low excursion fares 


WV 


Ask any Alton Agent to help you plan your 
trip or Phone or Write 


E. H. YARKE 
Div. Frt. & Passgr. Agent 


NEIL J. SOUDERS 


Traveling Passenger Agent 


Vv 


$10 Reisch Building 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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the “habit of spending” rather than 
the “habit of saving.” 

The tobacco tax would result in no 
great list of delinquencies or actual 
confiscation through the sheriff's sales 
as does an excessive tax on realty. It 
would distribute tax payments at 
numerous intervals, more or less reg- 
ular, throughout the year. With even 
a small. rate of tax, several million 
dollars could be produced . annually. 
It would be one source of revenue 
that would not fluctuate violently, as 
in the case of the income tax, because 
experience in Other states shows that 
even during a severe economic de- 
pression nearly the same volume of 
sales of tobacco continues. 

Moreover, the tobacco tax would 
not be really difficult or expensive to 
administer. Experience has shown the 
cost of collection to be especially low. 


Some Other Considerations 


The addition of a few commodities 
under a selective sales tax might 
cause but little extra work in adminis- 
tration even though it would yield a 
significant sum in additional revenue; 
for example, the personnel charged 
with the duty of administering a to- 
bacco tax could also assume with no 
great amount of extra effort the duties 
of administering a tax upon soft 
drinks. 

Some other selective sales taxes 
worthy of consideration in Illinois 
are those that might be placed upon 
such things as: malt and beverages; 
admissions to places of amusement 
conducted for private gain; transfer 
of stock certificates and bonds; grain 
sold for future delivery; mineral and 
other products severed from our natur- 
al resources; jewelry, perfume, and 
cosmetics; perhaps an increase in the 
gasoline tax; etc. Reasonable sales 
taxes placed upon these specified com- 
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modities would yield over twice as 
much as the state now gives to her 
common schools. 

We cannot urge the tobacco tax as 
a “cure-all” for the pallor and com- 
plications in scheol finance. The 
“problem” of school finance is related 
to the general economic depression, to 
continuance of public faith and con- 
fidence in the purposes of education, 
to the aims and goals that are or may 
be set up for the educational system 
to achieve, to the countless evils in- 
herent in our present revenue system 
and its administration, to the demands 
made by other tax bodies, to the effi- 
cient use of public funds, and the like. 
We need not refrain, however, from 
urging for the schools tobacco taxes, 
and such other definite “new sources” 
as may appear to be equitable; we 
cannot withhold all recommendations 
until a comprehensive fiscal program 
is completed. Rather, let us advance 
along such sectors as offer the best op- 
portunity for sane and immediate ac- 
complishments. 


Books Received 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York: 





Elements of German by Jacob Greenberg, ° 


Director of Foreign Languages in the Junior 
High Schools, New York City; and, Simeon 
H. Klafter, Chairman of the Department of 
Modern Languages, Franklin K. Lane High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. This book 
embodies the principles of the new aims and 
the new teaching techniques in German. 
Cloth. IRIustrated. 287 pages. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY, 
39 Division Street, Newark, N. J.: 

Karl and Gretel by Virginia Olcott. A 
geographic and industrial supplementary 
reader for the intermediate grades by the 
author of Anton and Trini, Children of the 
Alpland; and Jean and Fanchon, Children 
of Fair France. Illustrations both in black 
and white and in color, by Constance Whitte- 
more. 160 pp. List price, 80 cents. 





Calendar of 28 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


STATE PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, fall meeting during the High 
School Conference, November 17, 18, 19, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. The member- 
ship is open to anyone interested in any 
of the allied fields of Physical Education. 
A membership fee of 50 cents, payable an- 
nually to the secretary-treasurer, Mr. Louis 
Kulcinski, state supervisor of physical edu- 
cation, Springfield, Illinois, entitles members 
to all privileges of the association. 

ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF DEANS 


OF WOMEN, thirteenth annual conference, 


December 2 and 3, Urbana. Speakers: Dr. 
John A. O’Brien, Newman Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Miss Thyrsa W. Amos, 
Dean of Women, University of Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. W. W. Ramsey, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION, annual meeting, Springfield, De- 
cember 27, 28 and 29, 1932. 


CENTRAL DIVISION, I. S. T. A. an- 


nual meeting, Friday, March 3, 1933, Mli- 
nois State Normal University, Normal. Pro- 


gram will be announced later. 
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Storybook Land 


(Continued from page 73) 


using The Three Bears. This particu- 

lar story was chosen because it seemed 

to be the favorite of the majority of 
the children. 

In our conversation periods we dis- 
cussed how shadow pictures should be 
shown; what parts of the story would 
make the best shadows and how the 
story could be linked up with the pic- 
tures. Six scenes were chosen, with a 
story-teller for each scene, the telling 
of the story to be followed by the ac- 
tion described. 

Lists of properties needed were 
made and kinds of materials needed 
in their construction were planned for. 
As there are no manual training facili- 
ties in our building, we brought tools, 
nails and paint from home. 

Our furniture was made from orange 
crates; the bears’ masks from 
paper pulp modeled over the features 
of the “Laughing Boy” and built out 
to resemble a bear’s face. The bowls 
were made of the pulp over glass 
bowls of varying sizes. Cushions to 
fit the chairs were made by the girls 
from material brought from home. 

_ After the various pieces were made 
they were painted with oil paints or 
water colors and appropriate decora- 
tions designed and applied. 

When work began upon the produc- 
tion of the dramatic side of the story, 
two children were chosen to attend to 
the duty of changing the setting to fit 
each scene; two were chosen to handle 
the curtain and room lights and two 
others to provide our guests with pro- 
grams and seats. 

The music supervisor was asked to 
help make our program more inter- 
esting by providing us with an oppor- 
tunity to show the story as related to 
rhythmic work. 

The music activities were grouped 
under three heads: 

1. Following the music for mental alertness 
and for ability to discriminate high, low 
and medium in tone. This consisted of 
walking, running and clapping according 
to tempo played in the different reg- 
isters and of doing things that bears do, 
which were suggested by the music. 

2. Syncopation. This brought out the dif- 
ference between Father Bear’s step and 
that of Baby Bear. 

3. Note values. The half, quarter and 
eighth notes were developed through the 
Bear’s walk in the woods. 

The habits of thinking quickly and 
clearly, physical co-ordination and 
self-discipline were developed with 
greater ease and musical technicalities 
undoubtedly were better retained 
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through their association with the 
story. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching out- 
come of the general project was the 
growing ability of the child to adjust 
himself to the group and to become 
a useful member of it.. Had the pro- 
ject no other result, it would have jus- 
tified itself. 

Other important outcomes were an 
aroused interest in books as a means 
of deriving pleasure and information, 
the right use of a library and the 
proper care of books. 

Throughout the project great gains 
were made in establishing the habits 
of unselfishness, neatness and _ inde- 
pendence. Behind it all was the joy 
of producing something which we 
knew would give pleasure to others. 





Improving Auditor's 
Procedure 
(Continued from page 72) 


The warrant issued to each county 
would be the sum of the original de- 
duction for institutional equivalent tax 
for the county, the amount of county 
special aid clairas, and the amount of 
regular equalized aid as determined by 
the rate and the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance. 

The effectiveness of the proposed 
formula may be recognized by apply- 
ing it to the 1928 budget. The total 
amount of the Distributive Fund was 
$8,057,000.00. From this sum, the 
amounts for purposes representing 
other than school maintenance would 
be deducted: namely, $2,143.53 for 
institutional land equivalent tax, $468,- 
147.54 for pensions, and $327,000.00 
for salaries of county superintendents 
of schools. A further deduction would 
be made to guarantee payment in full 
to each county of its claimed special 
equalization aid. The total amount 
claimed for the latter purpose in the 
1928 budget was $615,500.92", a very 
small part of the total amount distrib- 
uted. A total deduction of $1,412,- 
791.99 would thus be made originally 
from the $8,057,000.00 Distributive 


Fund, leaving $6,644,208.01, the major — 


portion of the fund, to be distributed 
on the basis of the number of weighted 
pupils in average daily attendance. 


The effect of the proposed procedure 


on the amount distributed as general 
aid may be seen in the following re- 


lated facts. Approximately 80 per 


cent of the total claims for special 


equalization aid, $615,500.92, amounts 
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Science applied to our 
modern, everyday life 


WATKINS & BEDELL’S 


GENERAL 


SCIENCE 
For To-day 


A new textbook outstanding for 
its presentation of a new, more 
productive, more appealing in- 
troduction to science. Here is 
unfolded the continuous, related 
story of science in its various 
forms as it has affected mankind 
on the earth. All principles are 
interpreted threugh concrete, di- 
rect applications to devices and 
phenomena of an everyday, fa- 
miliar nature. The story of 
science is brought up to date in 
explanation of the most recent 
investigations and services of 
eminent modern scientists. 


Price $1.68 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 







































































ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
46th year. If not satisfactorily located, 
try Albert Teachers’ ~ e have 
calls the year round and may place you. 
Other offices: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane 
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to $492,400.07. Deducting the latter 
amount from the amount allotted to 
counties in 1928, $7,258,808.93, leaves 
$6,766,408.86. The proposed formula 
leaves for distribution $6,644,208.01, 
a reduction of $122,200.85. This re- 
duction amounts to 13.5 cents per 
pupil in average daily attendance; 
each district would suffer a small loss 
in order that special equalization aid 
might be paid in full to the districts 
claiming it. 

The total warrant to any: county 
would be the sum of the amounts (1) 
for county institutional land tax equiv- 
alent, (2) for county special equali- 
zation aid, and (3) for county regular 
distribution in terms of the number 
. of weighted pupils in average daily 
attendance and the rate of distribution. 
Warrants for teachers’ pensions and 
for salaries of county superintendents 
would be issued as at present: the 
former, to the Pension Board; the lat- 
ter, to the individual county superin- 
tendents. 

The proposed formula would ac- 
complish the desired guarantee of the 
payment of the amount of special 
equalization aid contemplated by the 
law. At the same time, it would pro- 
vide for the payment of the amounts 
due for special state school functions 
and for an equalized disbursement -of 
the major portion of the Distributive 
Fund. This would be true regardless 
of the size of the Distributive Fund. 
The larger the fund, the larger would 
be the equalized distribution of its 
major portion. Furthermore, future 
changes in the provisions of the state 
program, such as raising the basis of 
state support to $1200.00 or $1400.00 
per year per district teacher, could be 
made with a knowledge that the obli- 
gations incurred by the state would 
be paid in full. 

An increase in the amount of the 
appropriation in any given year under 
the present plan to provide special 





TO SCHOOL TEACHERS: 
Ladies’ Full Fashioned Permanent Dull Twist 
Silk Stockings at positively wholesale prices 

in boxes of three pairs. Also men’s sox. 

These beautiful stockings of chiffon or service weights, 
are coms subject to your approval to Be paid for thirty 
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United States Government? Teachers have a 
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equalization aid, $850.00 per year, 
might be sufficient to pay all claims in 
full. However, with an increase in 
the limit of special equalization aid 
to districts, or with a reduction of the 
assessed valuation in districts, the 
errors in the present method of ap- 
portionment would again influence the 
distribution so that special equaliza- 
tion aid claims would not be paid in 
full. The use of the proposed new 
formula would provide full payment 
of such claims regardless of the size 
of the appropriation or of changes in 
assessed valuation. 





National and State Organ- 


izations of Deans of Women 
(Continued from page 76) 


objectives are those of the National 
Association which it seeks to make 
concrete and real through the closer 
contacts which are possible in the 
smaller group. 

The thirteenth annual conference of 
the Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women will be held next December 
2-3, in Urbana. The program of ad- 
dresses endeavors to set forth the 
principles and techniques needed by 
leaders of youth in a progressing so- 
cial order. Dr. John A. O’Brien of 
the Newman Foundation of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois opens the Friday eve- 
ning program. He speaks to the topic, 
“The Leadership of Youth in a Chang- 
ing World.” 

Miss Thyrsa W. Amos, Dean of 
Women at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, will speak 
at both the dinner meeting Friday eve- 
ning, and at the luncheon meeting Sat- 
urday. Friday evening the subject of 
her address will be “Training the In- 
dividual for Group Responsibility.” 
At the luncheon hour she will speak on 
“Training the Group for Individual 
Responsibility.” The Illinois Associa- 
tion is fortunate in having as a speak- 
er on its program one who is recog- 
nized as is Miss Amos for her cultural 
and professional leadership, for her 
rich experience in her chosen field, 
and for her progressive educational 
outlook. 

Mrs. W. W. Ramsey of Chicago, for 
some years a leader in the Illinois 
League of Women Voters, will address 
the Saturday morning session on 
“Training the Young Citizen.” 

Constructive programs with out- 
standing speakers are being planned 
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for both the College Section and the 
High School Section. 

The yearly conferences of the IIli- 
nois Association of Deans of Women 
are stimulating its entire membership 
to participate in the solution of the 
educational and social problems in- 
volved in our changing social condi- 
tions. To every dean of women and 
all the deans of girls in the state is 
sent a report of the meetings, and a 
resume of the addresses given. Thus 
in purpose and procedure the Illinois 
Association of Deans of Women seeks 
to contribute its share to the task of 
preparing the young people in the 
schools and colleges of the state to 
meet with successful adaptation the 
demands of the age in which they live. 





Modern Problem Booklets 
@ A NEW method of teaching modern 
problems has just been made avail- 
able to the high schools of this coun- 
try. The American Education Press, 
Inc., of Columbus, Ohio, is issuing a 
series of Modern Problem Booklets. 
The titles of the first six booklets are: 
No. 1—The Depression, What Caused 
It?, No. 2—The Depression, What Can 
We Do About It?, No. 3—Economic 
Planning, No. 4—Unemployment In- 
surance, No. 5—Crime, No. 6—The 
Services and Costs of Government. 
Fourteen other titles are in prepara- 
tion. 

The editorial board includes among 
others: Dr. W. C. Bagley and Dr. 
H. F. Clark of Columbia University; 
President George B. Cutten of Colgate 
University; Professor H. Gordon 
Hayes, of Ohio State University; Dr. 
E. D. Lewis, of Evander Childs High 
School, New York; and Raymond L. 
Buell and Maxwell S. Stewart of the 
Research Department, Foreign Policy 
Association. 

Each booklet deals with one major 
problem. Outlines, questions, study 
suggestions, reading references are 
provided. Through the use of these 
booklets the busy teacher, with a min- 
imum of time and effort, can bring to 
his students some measure of under- 
standing of the great and important 
problems facing the nation and the 
world today. 

The booklets are punched for filing 
in notebooks and are sold at a low 
price. 






































